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The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


ELDOM, if ever, has the death of a Minister of the 

Crown come so suddenly and so unexpectedly as 
that of Sir Kingsley Wood, who died on Tuesday of 
heart failure. His death follows swiftly the death of 
Mr Reginald McKenna ; and there could be no better 
tribute to the sagacity of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer than the fact that, before their deaths, he had 
all but caught up his senior by his official acceptance of 
the true heterodoxies of public finance. Starting at the 
Exchequer in 1940, from the premise of “ sound” and 
conventional budgeting, Sir Kingsley Wood was the 
Chancellor in office when this country crossed into 
the land of promise where the nation’s real resources, 
and not its money, become the basis of public economics. 
His adviser was Lord Keynes himself, the fidus Achates 
of Mr McKenna in an earlier generation and another 
war—and, it must be admitted, in a less adventurous 
fashion of economic reasoning. 

Sir Kingsley Wood was a good Conservative in every 
sense ; but he was no Bourbon. In political allegiance 
and foreign policy, as well as in matters of finance, he 
was ready to learn. It is a mere three weeks since, hale 
and urbane as ever to those who saw and heard him, he 
told the guests at The Economist’s centenary luncheon 
that he was always thankful for “ faithful and salutary 
guidance.” A solicitor skilled in the law of social 
administration, he came to the Exchequer after a long, 
industrious and varied political apprenticeship ; Parlia- 





mentary Secretary, successively, to the Ministry of 
Health and the Board of Education in Conservative 
Ministries between 1919 and 1931 ; Postmaster-General 
from 1931 to 1935; Minister of Health from 1935 to 
1938 ; Secretary of State for Air until 1940, when the 
foundations were laid for the Battle of Britain; and 
then Chancellor under Mr Churchill. He was not quick 
to see the contrast between the nation’s power to pro- 
duce and the formal tallies of £ s d required by old- 
style budgets ; he could not shake himself entirely free 
from the faults of under-estimation and narrow monetary 
reckoning that for so long impeded the total mobilisation 
of the nation for war. But he listened with his native 
shrewdness to broader and more farsighted counsel. Of 
his Budget in April, 1941, The Economist said: “ For 
the first time, a Chancellor has quite deliberately thrust 
the book-keeping aspects of his task—the summation of 
revenue and expenditure—into a corner of his speech, 
and devoted himself to a survey of the financial problem 
of the war economy as a whole.” It was “ the first real 
War Budget”; and the annual White Paper on the 
sources of war finance and the size and distribution of 
the national income, which made its first appearance 
then, is a lasting tribute to the political sense of Sir 
Kingsley Wood as well as to the genius of his advisers. 
The pay-as-you-earn plan for wage earners’ income tax 
(described on page 422) is a posthumous proof of how 
open he was to conviction. 
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This is no time to speak more than briefly of his 
likely successor. Yet, gaps in the ranks in wartime must 
be speedily filled. To be Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
a wartime coalition does not carry with it, as it has done 
in peacetime, the reversion to the highest post at the 
Treasury, First Lord and Prime Minister ; but peace is 
not indefinitely distant. Mr Eden is next in line; but 
he cannot easily put down his critical responsibility for 
the future of world affairs. What the qualities should be 
of a modern-style Chancellor has not yet been decided. 
Is he to remain, ostensibly, a mere Government book- 
keeper, or is he to be recognised as chief auditor of the com- 
munity’s business? If search is made among Ministers of 
first rank, and if the Chancellorship is to be raised again to 
the highest Cabinet status, with surveillance over the 
National Economy instead of simply the National Ex- 
chequer, the choice might reasonably be the Home Secre- 
tary, who has stated the right approach to present-day 
economic policy in many well-timed and well-drafted 
speeches. If a temporary politician is eligible, the Minister 
of Production will be considered closely, despite the 
failure of his Ministry to fulfil all its first promise of 
drive and direction in war manufacture, The Lord 
President of the Council probably carries too much weight 
in the wings to become a leading player. 
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If the choice is confined to politicians of the late 


‘Chancellor’s own party, as it may be, a new Richmond 


may be brought into the political field. The queue of 
junior candidates for third place in the Conservative 
hierarchy, after Mr Eden, is lengthy—Mr Hudson, 
Mr Butler and Mr W. S. Morrison, all three of them 
favoured lately by the political pundits; Colonel 
Stanley, who is climbing up again -in his party, 
and Captain Crookshank, whose claim is possibly the 
clearest cut of all; Mr Assheton, who is a first-rate 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, and, at the Prime 
Minister’s own right hand, Mr Bracken ; and, junior still 
in spirit, Mr Amery. None certainly, of either these or the 
bigger names, could better Sir Kingsley Wood in the 
qualities Bagehot praised in Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
when he wrote: / 


Enterprise neither seemed to be nor was his forte, 
and bold men thought him rather tame. . . . He was a 
safe man, a fair man and an unselfish man. He had a 
faculty of “patient labour” which, as he himself re- 
marked, was as sure to be appreciated when Englishmen 
meet together to transact business, as wit or eloquence ; 
and, therefore, it was that he had great influence in the 
House of Commons ; and, therefore it was that he rose 
rapidly. 


Grasping the Nettle 


HEN Parliament reassembled this week, both the 

Prime Minister and Mr Eden gave a heartening 
account of the relations between Russia, America and 
Britain. The Prime Minister announced that a joint 
Anglo - Russian- American Commission had _ been 
established to survey Mediterranean problems, that 
Mr Eden would shortly head a delegation to a conference 
of the Foreign Secretaries of the Three Powers and that 
this conference would in its turn be preparatory to a 
meeting “before the end of the year” between Marshal 
Stalin, President Roosevelt and the Prime Minister. 

This news is the more encouraging since it comes at 
a time of victory—the Russian victory on the Desna, the 
Anglo-American victory before Salerno. The survival of 
a victorious coalition into the strenuous days of peace 
is rare in history. Mr Churchill’s good news gives reason 
to hope that this war may not see a disastrous repetition 
of the end of so many other wars—the disintegration 
almost on the battlefield itself of the effective power which 
made victory possible and could alone lay the secure 
foundations of the peace. 

There is indeed no good reason why the coalition 
should disintegrate. As Mr Eden put it: “ Our interests 
do not clash and all our interests are in peace.” The 
search for prosperity is as great a bond. The Three Powers 
need each other’s economic assistance. The horrifying 
scale of devastation in Russia is analysed on another 
page. The need there is obvious ; but the need of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth, if less 
obvious, is no less real. Their industrial systems are 
geared to world prosperity, and anything that impairs 
the consuming power and economic vitality of other 
nations directly affects the prosperity of their own. 

If this coincidence of political and economic interest— 
in peace and prosperity—can be made the cornerstone of 
postwar policy, then there is some hope of banishing 
war for at least as long a span as, say, the nineteenth 
century’s peaceful years. The conditions would be similar. 
The peace of the nineteenth century was a peace based 
on the predominance of the British navy. Peace might 
be secured for the second half of the twentieth century 
if another effective and pacific instrument of power were 
to be made the core of international organisation. A 
tripartite agreement or alliance could provide such an 
instrument. Indeed only the co-operation of the three 
Great Powers can provide a stable basis for peace, for 
modern industrial technique has given them, together, 
an overwhelming predominance of world power. 





Unhappily this preponderance of power which could 
be the best guarantee of peace is in itself a potential 
source of conflict. The real obstacle to British, American 
and Russian understanding is still fear, fear lest either 
side should use its military force to attack the other. 
Distrust breeds wars as well as ambition ; and where, 
as is the case between Russia and the West, differences in 
ideology and all the misunderstanding bred of totally 
different historical traditions reinforce the more elemental 
fear: felt by nations for any other powerful group, distrust 
becomes the major obstacle to a peaceful settlement. Mr 
Eden is alive to this. “ There has been too much past 
history of misunderstanding ” he told the Commons and 
agreed “that there can be no co-operation if it is not 
based on confidence.” But he was right to remind them 
“that confidence cannot be created by one side alone” 
and that “ if we are to understand one another, we must 
be frank with one another.” Frankness demands that in 
the forthcoming conferences the highest priority should 
go to the matters which are likely to divide the nations 
most. The Foreign Secretaries and the Heads of State 
must go through a stiff course of nettle grasping in the 
next few months. 

It is obvious that distrust must operate most freely in a 
no-man’s-land. Where there are no roads and boundaries 
and neighbours’ landmarks, any movement begins to look 
like an encroachment, and on each side of the debatable 
land the Great Powers perpetually peer through the 
darkness for a glimpse of advancing raiding parties. One 
of the first necessities in banishing fear is to put an end 
to no-man’s-lands. These are, broadly speaking, the 
independent peripheries of Great States, the areas in 
which the pressure and counter-pressure of rival powers 
make themselves felt, the areas, therefore, in which all 
the great wars of history have had their origin. Before 
the last war, the Balkans, lying between Germany and 
Russia, were such a no-man’s-land. Between the rise of 
Hitler and the outbreak of this war, Central Europe was 
the field of action and counteraction. With Germany 
defeated, and Britain, America and Russia in sole control 
of effective power, the new peripheries will lie between 
these three Powers, and the test of banishing fear, of 
securing, not an uneasy balance disintegrating‘ into 
hostility, but a firm core of pacific power, will be the 
policy they adopt towards the areas lying between their 
separate sovereignties. Of all these areas, Europe presents 
the most difficult and most immediate problems. 

Now it is true of Europe, as of all the other small 
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power groupings—South-East Asia, the Middle East, the 
Caribbean—that there are only two alternative possi- 
bilities of organisation. One is the method of the sphere 
of influence, which divides. The other is some type of 
regional organisation, which can unite. The first of these 
alternatives will prevail if the Great Powers fail to reach 
agreement. Each Power will attempt to build up an 
outer glacis of semi-dependent states—the question to 
which Germany would belong might well give the 
_Germans a lever for restoring their nation speedily to 
effective strength—and, as always, what begins as a 
defensive glacis would end as an offensive springboard. 
The Three Power Conference must therefore concen- 
trate on the search for some kind of autonomous regional 
framework for Europe. Naturally, this does not mean 
the abolition of separate state sovereignty. No state is 
ready for such a sacrifice. It rather means the conscious 
pursuit of joint as opposed to separatist policies and the 
creation wherever possible of joint institutions to express 
those policies. Such an approach entails a very wide range 
of detailed decisions in the political and economic sphere. 
The first of the political problems is Europe’s frontiers. 
To the-north, west and south they are fixed by the sea. 
Eastern Europe is the debatable ground. In the key 
position—that of Poland—there is no absolute juridical 
line which can be objectively established. What can be 
established is the principle of negotiated, not unilateral, 
change. If there are no concessions to generosity from the 
Russian side, or to realism from the Polish, the attempt 
at a peace settlement will fail at this, the first obstacle. 
The consequences for all the parties would be equally 
disastrous, and it is the special responsibility of British 
and American diplomacy to keep the perspective of the 
wider consequences of failure firmly before the disputants. 
The future frontiers of Germany demand another series 
of firm joint decisions, and behind these frontier problems 
lies another political puzzle which has much to do with 
the kind of settlement envisaged by the Allies. To what 
extent will a change of regime in the aggressor nations 
be taken to absolve them from the consequences of their 
crimes? Mr Churchill has spoken of “ self-redemption ” 
with regard to Italy, and has hinted that the satellize Powers 
may be permitted “to work their passage home.” The 
formation of a German officers’ union in Russia together 
with the existence of the German National Committee— 
both appealing to the Germans to help end Nazi tyranny 
—points to the same kind of problem. And this problem, 
again, is linked with the wider question of the types 
of government in Europe to which the three Powers will 
accord recognition. What exactly do the Russians mean 
by “the liquidation. of fascism”? What do the State 
Department and the Foreign Office mean by it? The 
association of Russia with Amgot, in itself a highly 
desirable move, will lead to great confusion unless the 
presuppositions of its working are agreed on in advance. 
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At the political level, the three Great Powers should 
provide the framework of world-wide military security 
within which Europe and other national groupings can 
build up their regional institutions and interests. The 
economic structure is analogous. The aim of the Great 
Powers should be, by their investment policy, their 
currency plans, their encouragement of international 
trade, to provide a general framework of world prosperity 
—expanding markets and rising living standards. It is only 
natural that these plans should so far have been discussed 
between the United States and the British Commonwealth, 
for their Russian partner must in the immediate post-war 
period at least be a beneficiary rather than an active 
agent in the restoration and expansion of world living 
standards. Even so, the time has come to associate Russia 
with the talks which British and American Treasury 
officials are conducting in Washington. 

At the regional level in Europe, the various agencies 
which will presumably be set up under the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration can 
become the growing points of such regional services as 
transport, public utilities, public health; the 
“ scrambling ” of: European industry under the Nazis can 
be used to maintain a number of key points—certain 
heavy industries perhaps—under some form of inter- 
nationally responsible control ; finally, the investment 
policy of the Great Powers should be used wherever 
possible to initiate development projects—hydroelectric 
schemes, trunk roads, land reclamation—which cross 
national frontiers. On the degree of “mixing up” in 
Europe that can be achieved at the functional level 
depends the hope of taking the economic sting out of 
national frontiers, creating common interests for the new 
generation of scientists and technicians and administrators 
and, most important of all, of finding some way of allow- 
ing the defeated nations their chance of economic pros- 
perity without thereby restoring their military hegemony. 

The agenda for the discussions is long. It could hardly 
be otherwise. A peaceful co-operative world order cannot 
be built on a few chance coincidences of interest. It is 
a matter of hard thinking, hard bargaining and hard 
work. The two aspects of post-war policy—Great Power 
agreement and Small Power co-operation—interact at 
every level. If the power exercised by the Great Powers 
is politically tyrannical and economically imperialist, any 
hope vanishes of organising the areas between their 
sovereignty on peaceful lines. Yet if they do not agree 
on policy and put all the weight ‘of their power and 
influence behind their agreement, the smaller Powers 
cannot of themselves create order and prosperity. 
The Great Powers cannot escape the responsibility of 
leadership, because the only alternative is anarchy and, 
later, war. 
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The Last Lap 


CCORDING to the latest poll taken by the British 

Institute of Public Opinion, four out of every five 
persons in this country are satisfied with the Govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war, the highest proportion yet 
recorded ; and nine out of every ten support Mr Churchill. 
No Gallup was needed to show the remarkable degree 
of popular confidence in the Prime Minister and his 
administration in this period of victories. Yet, Mr 
Churchill has come back from America to face a four 
days’ barrage of Parliamentary criticism. The impression 
derived from these proceedings might even be one of 
considerable dissension; the Prime Minister has been 
cross-examined on the pace and direction of Allied 
strategy and on the objectives of political warfare in 
Italy and Occupied Europe ; Ministers have been heckled 
on manpower policy and the present labour unrest. 

Neither the Prime Minister nor any citizen need, of 
course, have sleepless nights. It is Parliament’s job to 
criticise and cross-question, to concentrate even now, 
not on the acknowledged achievements that have brought 
the nation so far along the road to victory, but on the 
things that ought not to be done and those that ought 
to be done. Mr Lloyd George said after the last war 
that the critics won it ; and Mr Churchill, in his turn, 
has paid tribute to the refreshment given him this time 
by Parliamentary vigilance. Deeds done are bygones ; it 
is the problems still unsolved that manner. 

The labour problems which were discussed for two 
days this week are an apt instance of the current mood. 
The headway made in war mobilisation has been 
remarkable and unprecedented, and it has been 
secured by consent and acceptance. Out of 15,900,000 
males between 16 and 64 years of age, 15,200,000 
are either in the Forces or in _ full-time gain- 
ful employment; the residue is only 700,000 and 
this includes schoolboys and the disabled. Out of 
17,230,000 women between the same ages, 7,100,000 are 
in the Services or on full-time work; the balance of 
10,130,000 includes 650,000 women in part-time employ- 
ment, schoolgirls and the nation’s full-time housewives, 
many of them doing voluntary work as well. Hours in 
industry have been very much lengthened, on the average 
by at least 10 per cent, but in many cases by much more. 
Mobilisation for war purposes has been made complete 
by a process of registration, conscription, direction, 
combing-out and transfer; and every man and woman 
at work is, by official definition, in essential employment. 
More than 8,000,000 workers are tied to their present 
jobs by Essential Work Orders ; they cannot move except 
by official command. The majority of other workers cannot 
change their employment without official permission. All 
this has happened without serious opposition or protest 
in Parliament or elsewhere ; and the spectacle of a people 
so completely in arms compares significantly with the 
position in the United States, where the principle of 
universal service has still to be applied by law and 
volunteering remains the mainspring of equipment out- 
side the Services. 

The complaints and criticisms voiced in Parliament 
this week are simply the measure of the tremendous effort 
already made. Conservative opposition to the call-up of 
women over 46 years of age springs from the opinion 
that no more housewives can be spared from the nation’s 
essential home work. Labour opposition to the direction 
of youths and boys into underground work at the pits 
springs from the opinion that the ranks of the coal 
industry could and should have been filled by other 
means, and that it is unfair to place upon young men in 
colliery districts obligations not imposed upon others of 
their age elsewhere. The protests are not against mobilisa- 
tion or the method of compulsion, but against the Govern- 
ment’s priorities ; it is not compulsion, but its particular 
purpose, that arouses resentment. It is accepted that all 


workers are now in necessary employment ; there are no 
reserves. The aim of policy now is to redistribute the 
national army, where necessary, according to the changing 
needs of output and strategy. What is questioned is 
whether the distribution sought by the Government is the 
right one. This is the doubt behind the long-standing and 
widespread demand that coalminers should be recalled 
from the Forces. It inspires the belief of many that the 
essential work of the home should not be further depleted. 
It causes the complaint that Civil Service departments, 
despite the activities of the Kennet Committee, are still 
more generously staffed than equally essential work of 
other kinds ; harassed local authorities and business firms, 
bereft of key employees, feel this strongly. 

The background of the present questioning is thus a 
double suspicion ; that too much may be being attempted 
with the nation’s limited stock of manpower, and that 
the proposed distribution of the workers transferred may 
not be to the best advantage. These are doubts that 
inevitably. arise on the last lap of the most punishing 
race in history, when the final ounce of effort required 
for a victory costs pain and is precious. It is the duty of 
Parliament to state them. The frictions of the fifth year 
of war mirror the hard labour of the four that have gone. 
Workers, managers, employers and administrators have 
undergone a great physical-and mental strain, not com- 
parable in any way to the sufferings of occupied Europe 
or war-racked Russia, though more prolonged, but suffi- 
cient to make understandable far more unrest than has 
appeared. The causes of most of the strikes that have 
captured the headlines in recent days are local and 
personal ; they concern the grievances of individuals or 
the exasperation of relatively small groups of workers. 
In the main, they represent loose ends that could be tied 
up by trade union action or direct official redress. They 
are important because they may be symptomatic of greater 
unrest to come. They undoubtedly represent a serious 
warning ; but they should not be overestimated. There is 
no evidence yet of any real wave of strikes. Labour dis- 
putes in the first seven months of this year were less 
damaging to production than those in the same period of 
last year ; and 1942 compared well with the peacetime 
average in days lost by strikes and lock-outs. The trend 
has been upwards, it is true, since 1940. In that year 
the number of days lost was 940,000 ; in 1941 it was 
1,790,000 ; in 1942 it was 1,527,000. But even this last 
figure is that of a good peacetime year. In 1929, 8,290,000 
days were lost; in 1931, 6,980,000 ; in 1937, 3,410,000. 
The ominous feature of recent events is the spreading 
number and frequency of unauthorised stoppages, rather 
than their duration and direct effect. The figures for the 
first seven months were better than last year because of 
a drop of over two-thirds in the days lost in coal-mining ;’ 
and in the weeks since coal strikes have increased in num- 
ber. The fall in coal stoppages up to July was accom- 
panied by a doubling of the number of disputes in en- 
gineering and a trebling of the days lost ; a doubling of 
both disputes and days lost in ship-building ; and a 
multiplication of both by five in transport. All this is not 
yet evidence of serious labour unrest, but it is evidence 
of a widespread fraying of nerves and goodwill. Workers 
are vexed by wartime conditions and troubled about their 
prospects after the war; the absence of Government 
decisions on post-war policy causes scepticism and alarm. 

Whether friction and nervous tension develop into 
something much graver depends upon the good sense of 
trade unionists and the practical sympathy of the Govern- 
ment, coupled with the firmest and promptest possible 
action under the law against deliberate obstruction of the 
war effort ; all strikes are illegal in wartime. Discipline 
must be maintained in a nation at arms ; but it can 
only be demanded, in a democratic country, if real 
grievances are first redressed. The main grievance ol 
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most strikers is not the general level of earnings. 
The average rise in earnings between October, 
1938, and January this year was 65 per cent. 
But there are discrepancies and anomalies. Workers 
have been moved from higher to lower paid work. Coal 
ining is an example of the fact that the most neces- 
sary jobs do not all carry the highest pay. In principle, 
all war workers are now directed to their jobs ; but the 
appearance of voluntary recruitment is preserved in 
differential rates of pay. The fact is that, at some points, 
though not now at very many, the differentials are wrong, 
and the inducement to maximise war output is correspond- 
ingly lessened. More important, practically, is the supply 
of physical necessities, food, clothing and shelter; the 
principle that the hardest driven and most essential 
workers should have preference has been only half- 
heartedly applied. Housing accommodation, perhaps in- 
evitably, is often very bad and always crowded. Canteens 
for “ heavy ” workers are too generalised ; and canteens 
for “ heavier ” and “ heaviest” workers do not exist. It is 
in the adjustment of these details, and in the matching 
of effort by welfare, that grievanees can best be met. 
Even so, there remains the overriding doubt about 
policy. Has mobilisation reached its limit? Is the present 
and proposed deployment of war workers the wisest 
possible when the nation is already at full stretch ? These 
are questions that only the Government can answer. Only 
Mr Churchill and some of his colleagues know the 
numbers of inen, aircraft, munitions and stores that must 
be delivered to the Allied fronts ; and it is presumably 
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a decision of Allied policy that determines how many 
more British women must be called up or transferred 
to work in aircraft production. But Parliament is entitled 
to ask for the facts and figures upon which policy is 
based. There is one crucial fact in every calculation 
which Members, back from: recess, know better than 
most Ministers—the mood of the people under their pro- 
tracted burdens. It is their duty to state it, and to remind 
the Government that, in most instances, the work from 


- which men and women are now being taken is as essential, 


in its way, as the work they are being taken to. Jt is the 
Government, not Parliament, that makes policy ; if Par- 
liament is persuaded after this week’s frank debate that 
mobilisation and transfer must continue on the present 
lines, criticism will abate, and support for Mr Churchill 
will in any event be unshaken. But the administra- 
tors of policy, whether in Government Departments, 
at trade union headquarters or in national ser- 
vice offices, will do well to recognise and re-examine 
the manifold local and personal troubles that are the 
substance of the impatience of this very willing people 
in the fifth year of war. Ministers themselves, Mr 
Churchill above all, could not do better than to reckon 
what a spur and stimulant might be given now to jaded 
workers—and toiling troops—by bold, sincere and specific 
assurances in legislation and Cabinet decisions that every 
possible step will be taken, without let or hindrance, to 
establish after the war a minimum standard of life for 
every family ; an equal opportunity of training, work and 
service for every child; and full employment. 


Local Authority Finance—I 


HE Prime Minister’s statement on Wednesday in the 

Commons on local government was not helpful. He 
admitted that the “cumulative effect” of the proposed 
extension and improvement of many public services might 
bear heavily upon the existing authorities. But he said 
that the reform of local machinery was too controversial 
and difficult to be tackled in wartime. Far more of the 
machinery of government in this country rests on the local 
authorities than is generally realised; and the 
“cumulative effect” of which Mr Churchill spoke 
will hit them hard financially as well as administra- 
tively. Of the Government Departments only the 
Post Office, the Ministry of Labour and the Inland 
Revenue have long-established local organisations. (A 
number of others have built up local organisations for 
war purposes, but these are presumably temporary.) 
The Assistance Board also has a local organisation, but 
at the outbreak of war it was young and had hardly 
outgrown its origins, which were derived from the 
Ministry of Labour and from the local authorities. All 
the many other functions of Government policy which 
can only be exercised in the localities are administered 
through the local authorities. The Board of Education 
does not run a single school; the Ministry of Health owns 
no hospitals. These two big services, together with 
town and country planning, housing and police (out- 
side London) are all administered by the local authori- 
tes. The Ministry of War Transport has_ the 
responsibility for the trunk roads, but it employs the 
county councils as its agents. There cannot be many 
other countries where the administration of national 
policy is so completely decentralised. 

The effectiveness of local authority administration is 
thus a matter of far more than local concern. It is an 
essential part of national policy. Unfortunately the 
machinery is not working well. Parliament legislates, 
but policy often languishes in the local areas. Where 
Parliament lays a duty on the local authorities, their 
performance is often very varied. And where Parliament 
Merely encourages, by the grant of powers and the 
Promise of subsidies, there is often no performance at 
all. Town planning—particularly in respect of the 
Testriction of ribbon development—has been hanging 





fire for years. Educational development (as the recent 
White Paper acknowledged) has been largely restricted 
to the bare minimum required by law, and the per- 
missive powers given as long ago as 1918 have become 
virtually dead letters. The present state of affairs is not 
so bad that the word breakdown can fairly be applied ; 
but it may not be an exaggeration if further heavy 
obligations are loaded on to the local authorities as part 
of post-war reconstruction. And that such additional 
burdens are in prospect is very clear. The local authori- 
ties are to bear 45 per cent of the not inconsiderable 
cost of the Government’s new education proposals. 
Large schemes for town and country planning and for 
medical services are in preparation. Both will be operated 
through the local authorities, and it will be entirely con- 
trary to all precedent (including the very recent precedent 
of the Education White Paper) if a sizeable part of 
the cost is not left to be found by the local authorities. 
Housing is another case in point, though here it may 
be made possible for a local authority to recoup itself 
fairly completely from rents and subsidies combined. 
These heavy prospective burdens create a very serious 
situation, and there is real danger lest a very large 
part of post-war reconstruction break down because of 
the simple, almost mechanical, fact that local authori- 
ties cannot play their part. The vague statements from the 
Ministry of Health to the effect that a reform of local 
government is now in prospect have now been made 
vaguer still by the Prime Minister’s pronouncement. 

Part of the difficulties of local authority administration 
arise from the smallness of the areas. Broadly speaking, 
there are no authorities larger than the counties and the 
county boroughs. The county boroughs have no sub- 
ordinate authorities beneath them, and can therefore 
bring all local authority functions together in one 
administration ; but many of them are very small, with 
populations of little more than 50,000. The counties 
are, on the average, larger; but they have subsidiary 
bodies in the form of municipal boroughs and urban 
and rural districts, which administer many of the 
functions. Moreover, it is only on the average that the 
counties are larger; they include such tiny areas as 
Rutland, the Soke of Peterborough, Radnorshire and 
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Huntingdonshire, whose combined population is only 
146,000. There were in England and Wales in 1931 
1,850 local authorities (counties, county boroughs, 
metropolitan boroughs, municipal boroughs, urban and 
rural district councils). Of this large total only 118 had 
a population of over 100,000 and only 45 had a popula- 
tion of over a quarter of a million. The representative local 
authority, even of those of county status, is thus a small 
body. Grouping for specific functions has made very little 
progress, and the majority of functions are left to be 
administered by such officials and with such financial 
resources as a small authority has available. In these cir- 
cumstances full efficiency is hardly to be expected. 


Small size, however, is neither the only nor even the 
chief handicap to efficient administration. The main 
trouble is financial. The local authorities are almost at 
the end of their financial resources, and if they fail in 
their duties the main reason is that they cannot afford 
to do any more. They draw income from only two sources 
(apart from fees and charges for their trading services) : 
from the rates and from Government grants. The main 
Government grant is the block grant enacted by the 
Derating Act of 1929. This grant was intended, not 
merely to replace the revenue lost by the local authori- 
ties as a result of derating, but also to lower the general 
level of rates, and to introduce a certain measure of 
equalisation between areas. It achieved these purposes 
only for a time ; and by 1939 both the general level of 
rates and the inequalities between them were as bad as 
ever. In addition to the block grant, which is a general 
grant-in-aid and can be used for any variety of ex- 
penditure, there are various specific grants for special 
forms of expenditure, of which the education grant is 
much the largest. Most of these grants meet only a 
stated proportion of the expenditure—the education 
grant, for example, is to be raised, as part of the new 
proposals, to 55 per cent, on the average of all local 
authorities. The central Government has always been 
very strongly opposed to grants covering the whole or 
a very large part of local authorities’ expenditure; its 
reason—with which it is difficult to quarrel—is that those 
who do the spending should be subject to the check 
of having to find part of the money themselves. It will 
be recalled how much time was spent in the years 
1936-39 before this rule could be set aside in the case 
of civil defence, which remains the only large exception. 
The position, therefore, is that if a local authority wishes, 
or is compelled, to increase its expenditure, it must find 
either the whole of the money or (in the case of a 
service for which there is a specific grant) a proportion 
usually in the neighbourhood of one-half. The only 
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source from which it can find the money is ates. 

Rates are a most unsatisfactory tax. They are inequit- 
able as between rich and poor. They penalise the family 
against the single person or the childless couple. Their 
burden on business undertakings (they are still levied in 
full on commercial premises and at quarter-rate on 
industry) is a fixed charge to be met before profits are 
struck. And, most important of all, they fall most un- 
equally on different places. Among the county boroughs 


in 1938-39 Merthyr Tydfil levied rates at 27s. 6d. in’ 


the £, Bournemouth at 7s. 10d.; Eastbourne and Man- 
chester were raising more than £6 Ios. per head of their 
population (Eastbourne had one of the lowest poundage 
rates in the country), while Darlington and West 
Hartlepool raised less than £3 per head.* These dis- 
crepancies are in part due to the differing needs of the 
various areas and in part to their differing means; where 
the need is greatest the means are apt to be smallest. 
There is also the most surprising divergence between 
different areas. in the methods of valuing property ; and 
Professor and Mrs Hicks, who have enquired into this 
aspect, state that high valuations tend to go with high 
rates, so that the inequalities are even greater than 
appears on the surface. The average rates throughout 
the country were already between 13s. and 15s. in the 
£ before the war. They will be increased by rising costs, 
apart altogether from new legislation, and it is a delusion 
to suppose that most authorities will be willing or able 
to make large additions to the rates for expanding welfare 
services. — 

This is the dilemma in which all reconstruction 
schemes which call for local administration will, in the 
default of far-reaching reforms, find themselves. The 
local authorities will exert all possible forms of resist- 
ance to an increase of rates. Their case will be so little 
based on recalcitrance or ill-will that the Departments 
in London will find it very difficult to insist on full 
enforcement of their plans. On the other hand, the 
Treasury will, quite rightly, refuse to give the local 
authorities a blank cheque on the National Exchequer by 
increasing the specific grants’ to, or nearly to, 100 per 
cent of any additional expenditure. With the present 
structure of local finance it is hard to see how deadlock 
can be avoided. 

The methods of escape from this dilemma will be 
discussed in a second article. 





* Some of the foregoing facts are taken from Standards of 
Local Expenditure, by J. R. Hicks and U. K. Hicks (National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research Occasional Papers 
No. 3.. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. net). This deals 
only with the county boroughs, but it is a most instructive and 
illuminating survey of the problems of local authority finance. 


Pay-as-Y ou-Earn 


HE scheme for taxing weekly wage-earners on a pay- 

as-you-earn basis, announced on Wednesday, is 
admirably designed to achieve its limited objectives. The 
system of income tax is left unaltered ; but its application to 
one section of taxpayers—the large majority, by numbers 
though not by payments—will be radically changed. In 
the words of the White Paper (Cmd. 6469), which sets out 
the details with great lucidity, “ The tax deducted from 
earnings in any financial year will represent the liability 
for that year, measured by the actual earnings of that year, 
and the deduction of tax week by week will keep pace with 
the accruing liability.” The prospect is removed of wage 
earners being saddled with heavy retrospective obligations 
when abnormal wartime earnings fall or if, as is likely 
in the case of many women, they go out of gainful employ- 
ment when the war ends. 

The new method of collecting income tax, which will 
come into force on April 6th next year, and will apply to 
all weekly wage earners whose tax is deducted at source 
(with the exception of civil servants and railway officials, 
to whom special arrangements already apply), is ingenious 
in construction and simple to operate. The weekly liabili- 
ties of wage earners, which will of course fluctuate week 
by week with earnings and employment, will be worked 


out according to a complicated formula; but this will be 
calculated beforehand by the tax authorities to cover all 
cases and translated into a series of tax tables, which will 
serve as an automatic ready reckoner for employers in 
making deductions of tax from weekly wage payments. 
At present the amount of one year’s tax is assessed, for 
every taxpayer, on the basis of the preceding year’s earn- 
ings. In the case of weekly wage earners, who are also 
weekly taxpayers, the lag between money earned and tax 
paid is ten months, which gives rise to misunderstanding 
and may cause definite hardship when earnings fluctuate, 
decline or cease. The new system provides that the weekly 
tax payment will be based on the same week’s earnings, 
with allowance every week for a proportionate share of the 
exemptions and reliefs to which the taxpayer may be 
entitled. The amount of tax to be deducted each week will 
be the tax due on the total wages received in the tax year 
up to and including that week, less the tax already 
deducted in the previous weeks of the year. For example, 
the tax to be deducted in the first week will be the standard 
rate less one-fifty-second of the reliefs and allowances for 
the year; the tax to be deducted at the end of the 
second week will be the standard rate on the earnings of 
both weeks, less the tax deducted in respect of the earnings 
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in the first week and two fifty-seconds of the reliefs for the 
year. If, say, earnings suddenly cease in the third and fourth 
weeks, tax liability does not accumulate, but reliefs do ; and 
the tax liability at the end of the fifth week, assuming work 
to have been resumed, will be the standard rate on the 
aggregate earnings of the first five weeks, less the tax 
already deducted in respect of the first two weeks and five 
fifty-seconds of the reliefs and allowances for the year; and 
if aggregate relief for the five weeks and the tax already 
paid in respect of the first two weeks exceed the tax at the 
standard rate on aggregate earnings during the five weeks, 
the difference will be refunded. 

Thus, by the adoption of a cumulative principle, the tax- 
payers covered by the scheme will have neither liabilities 
nor’ credits at the end of the year. Such small margins as 
may appear at the end of the year will be due mainly to 
the use of rpund figures. Provision is made for special 
circumstances, such as a change in reliefs due tu additions 
to the family and changes in employment. The principle 
of the scheme is very simple and it will be easy to operate, 
though it may not be easy to explain in detail to those it 
affects. The employer will be given a Tax Deduction Card 
for each weekly wage-earner. On this he will record, week 
by week, the wages earned and the deductions made, and 
this will also serve as the employer’s return of wages for his 
own income tax assessment. For the purpose of tax deduc- 
tions, each wage earner will be given a Code Number, which 
will indicate what reliefs are due to him, according to the 
size of his family and other circumstances. The Tax Talstes 
with which every employer will be provided will show 
for each Code Number the amount of cumulative tax to 
be deducted from any given sum of wages in any week ; 
they will show at a glance the amount of tax to be de- 
ducted or refunded at the end of every week for every wage 
earner. 

The change-over will take place at the beginning of the 
financial year 1944-45, when under the existing system the 
weekly wage-earners will already have paid tax for two 
months on the basis of their earnings in 1943-44. From 
April, however, the basis of assessment will be changed 
from earnings in 1943-44 to earnings in 1944-45, that is, 
to current earnings. No tax is “forgiven”; the windfall 
of £250 millions mentioned in the White Paper, which 
newspapers allege will be presented to wage-earners, is a 
notional figure; it simply states what these taxpayers 
would have paid on the basis of 1943-44 earnings if 1944-45 
earnings had not been substituted as the basis of assess- 
ment—which, in fact, may cause a higher sum to be paid 
instead ; every wage-earner liable to tax will still pay tax 
every week ; all that happens is that the basis of assessment 
will be changed, which in many cases will increase, not 


NOTES OF 


Amphibious Operations 


Mr Churchill is credited with having once said that 
modern armies have become so mobile that they are prac- 
tically immovable. T. E. Lawrence said much the same 
thing twenty years ago about the unsuitability of modern 
equipment in Arab warfare. The extraordinary apparatus 
required to move modern forces over long distances of 
water has been the main limiting factor in the strategy 
and time table of the Allies since the process of mobilisa- 
tion and industrial output reached a sufficiently advanced 
stage to make attack possible. 

We are terribly hampered by the sea, which has been our 

shield and protection, but which is now a barrier which pre- 
vents the employment of those great forces. . 


This was the theme of the Prime Minister’s statement to 
the Commons on Tuesday. On the one hand, in this task of 
deployment, there has recently been an outstandingly fav- 
ourable factor, the defeat of the submarine offensive—which 
could not, of course, be counted upon at Casablanca in 
January when sinkings were still serious. There has been a 
dramatic change: 

It is a fact that, for the four months which ended on 
September 18th, no merchant vessel was sunk by enemy 
action in the North Atlantic. During the first fortnight of 
this September, no Allied ships were sunk by U-boat action 
in any part of the world. 


The abatement in the sea menace has made it possible to 
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decrease, the tax due. The Treasury’s “loss” in individual 
cases will arise from the fact that when taxpayers die or 
cease to be liable their tax payments will cease also; 
there will be no deferred liability outstanding. On the 
other hand, new taxpayers will pay tax throughout their 
first year of liability, instead of, as at present, not until 
their second, so that there are swings to balance these 
rather academic roundabouts. The scheme is simpler and 
more effective than those adopted in Canada and the United 
States ; it could easily be combined with the distribution of 
“ Beveridge ” allowances. It forestalls difficulties after the 
war, when earnings may fall, many incomes will cease, and 
deferred collection would mean default. The immediate effect 
on the revenue will depend largely on the course of incomes 
and on the number of weekly wage earners. If wage 
incomes suddenly drop next year, the Treasury will obtain 
less than the estimated receipt of £250 million on the old 
basis ; but if incomes suddenly drop or cease the Treasury 
would have lost in any case, through default. If, on the 
other hand, incomes continue to rise next year, and the 
number of wage earners remains unchanged, the Treasury 
will gain by collecting tax on a higher basis of assessment. 

The introduction of “pay-as-you-earn” is a definite 
improvement in the system of tax collection, and it is 
impossible to understand why its application is to be con- 
fined to weekly wage earners. Many workers who are paid 
monthly earn less, and possess less, than weekly wage 
earners. True, the proportion of salaried persons who 
possess savings is probably greater than that of weekly 
wage-earners, which much reduces the chance of defaults 
after the war on the present basis of retrospective assess- 
ment and deferred collection. Nevertheless, the Treasury 
must be urged to reconsider its decision and extend the 
scheme to salary-earners. 

The main criticism, however, must be that, though the 
basis of assessment is to be changed, the method of assess- 
ment is not. The present method is tortuous and hard to 
understand. In its details this scheme will be no easier to 
understand than the old one, however automatic it may be 
in operation. It is hard not to feel that a great chance 
has been lost. All the basic defects of the present income- 
tax system could be solved together by the adoption 
of a scheme, such as outlined in The Economist on 
September 11th, by which tax would be deducted at a flat 
rate from all incomes and allowances paid in vouchers which 
could be used in payment of tax or cashed. It is a great 
gain that this first step towards changing the basis of 
income-tax assessment has been taken. But it is a gain 
that only underlines the necessity of reforming the method 
of assessment as well, so that income tax may become the 
simple and flexible instrument of policy that modern 
economy needs. 


THE WEEK 


lay up great stores at home and overseas for the next 
offensives. Even with this advantage, in its suddenness and 
completeness almost as much of a “windfall” as the 
surrender of Italy, it was apparently not possible to hasten 
the timetable of attack more than was in fact done. 
Mr Churchill’s explanation of the implacable limits set 
by the logistical problem of moving modern forces in 
large-scale amphibious operations seemed at one point to 
place the main responsibility upon a shortage, not of ships, 
but of landing craft. The gap between the Battles of 
Sicily and Italy was set, it seems, by “the time necessary 
to disengage each landing craft from the beaches of 
Southern Sicily”; they had to be repaired, re-loaded and 
ordered and arranged for the next expedition. If it is true 
that the speed and diversity of Allied deployment in the 
new European theatre is determined—whatever other re- 
sources are available and whatever the degree of sea superi- 
ority possessed—by the number of landing craft available, 
the question obviously arises whether the supply of these 
vessels is sufficient. It was a bold step to start their design 
and construction in 1941 when the time for their use was 
still distant, though some had suggested it even in 1940; 
and it would be more than a pity if other claims upon 
labour, plant and materials were now to hobble, for lack of 
landing craft, the great forces that stand poised to spring. 
It is right to ask whether the claim of heavy bombers for 
engines has slowed the output of these vessels, many of 
which are said to be engined similarly. 
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The Italian Delays 


Mr Churchill met his critics squarely on the question 
whether unnecessary delays had held up the invasion of 
Italy. These criticisms have been made from different angles. 
Some people were not convinced that the military planning 
had been as alert and speedy as it might have been. Could 
there not have been a more rapid following up of the gains 
in Sicily? Could the landings in the toe of Italy have taken 
place sooner, or have been accompanied by more landings 
elsewhere? These were the questions that Mr Churchill 
answered by his description (discussed in the preceding 
Note) of the supply and transport problems involved. “The 
condition and preparation of the landing craft were the sole 
but decisive limiting factor.” This blunt statement also 
answered the second group of critics who argued that the 
Allies were not ready with their peace terms, and then spent 
time haggling over the conditions. Mr Churchill showed that 
the reason for delay was quite simply the ubiquitous presence 
of Germans in Italy. Marshal Badoglio’s envoy approached 
the Allies on August 15th—after some preliminary feelers— 
and stated “ that when the Allies landed in Italy, the Italian 
Government were prepared to join them against Germany.” 
From that day the negotiations were conducted smoothly 
and with all speed. The delays were due to the secrecy with 
which the Italians had to act, surrounded as they were by 
their ex-Allies. Even so, the course of the negotiations did 
not influence the date of the landings on the mainland. That 
date was fixed by military considerations alone, and the 
armistice terms were withheld to coincide with the landing, 
not vice versa. 

The Italian surrender was a windfall, but it had nothing 

to do with the date for harvesting the orchard. 


* * x 


The Margin of Opportunity 


Political developments in Italy clearly outran the time 
table to which the military machine had to work. The 
Prime Minister and the High Command were well aware 
of the discrepancy, as the exchange of letters: between Mr 
Churchill and General Alexander conclusively shows. The 
question which some critics, experts as well as laymen, 
still ask is whether the complicated and ponderous working 
of the invasion machine cannot be simplified and made 
more flexible. Unexpected turns and sudden crises are 
essential features of modern warfare; there is need for a 
margin of opportunity, as well as a margin of safety, and 
events in Italy have thrown a sharp light upon the im- 
portance of this margin. The place of the landings in 
Italy, the Prime Minister explained, was determined by 
the range of shore-based aircraft, without whose support 
the invading force would have been exposed to attack 
from superior land-based forces in the critical moments of 
the landing. The critical period on the Salerno front lasted 
from September 9th to September 16th, when the enemy 
enjoyed to the full all the initial advantages. These were 
ultimately overcome chiefly by two factors: aircraft support 
(sufficiently massive to concentrate 2,500 bomber and fighter 
sorties into twenty-four hours), and naval artillery. A land- 
ing further to the north could have been supported by naval 
guns and sea-borne aircraft, but not by shore-based air- 
craft ; and the advantage of close air support over Salerno 
was only partly undone by the fact that descent there 
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lacked the element of surprise. The enemy, too, knew 
Salerno to be the northernmost limit of the range of the 
Allied shore-based aircraft, and prepared for defence there. 
It may be argued that a landing made farther to the north 
and much earlier might have benefited from surprise more 
than it might have suffered from the lack of close air 
support. But, given the time of the landing, more 
than six weeks after Musssolini’s downall, the choice 
of Salerno was undoubtedly correct. It enabled the Fifth 
Army to join hands with the Eighth Army advancing from 
the south. With the capture of Potenza the Allies have now 
established a more or less continuous front in the south ot 
Italy. The difficult and costly march to the north now moves 
continually between the two precipices of which the Prime 
Minister spoke: “ the precipice of caution and the precipice 
of over-daring.” 
* 


The margin of opportunity is widening almost every- 
where in the Mediterranean. In the west, Sardinia was 
freed from the Germans with surprising speed and ease by 
the Italians themselves. In Corsica the Fighting French have 
captured Ajaccio, forced the Germans to evacuate Boni- 
facio and Portovecchio in the south and to withdraw to 
Bastia, the only port of embarkation left to the enemy ; 
here a popular insurrection has merged with the war and, 
in fact, gone ahead of the military operations. A similar 
and an even more significant phenomenon can be seen in 
the east. Large stretches of the Dalmatian coast have been 
captured by the Jugoslav guerillas ; excellent invasion ports, 
such as Fiume and Susak, are being kept, at terrible risk 
to the guerillas, in expectation for the Allied invasion ; and 
*German communications in Croatia and Serbia are being 
harassed. In the Aegean, the Germans have been quick to 
tighten their grip on Crete, Rhodes and on the Dodecanese 
islands. But the Allied descents on Cos, Leros and Samos 
mark the beginning of an important new series of defensive 
moves, 


* * * 


Pacific Offensive 


“ At the Conference at Quebec much attention was 
given to the prosecution of the war against Japan.” Mr 
Churchill did not, naturally, reveal any plans for the further 
prosecution of the Pacific war, but he gave the House of 
Commons some idea of the importance attached to this 
aspect of the Anglo-American war effort—“the main 
strength of the United States is deployed in that ocean.” 
The question is, will the tempo now be quickened? Are 
more troops and material to be devoted immediately to the 
Far Eastern war? The appointment of Admiral Mount- 
batten to the Combined Command of South-East Asia 
suggests that a new and more active phase is about to 
open. Will this new phase entail a big diversion of sup- 
plies and manpower from other fronts, in particular from 
“the mass invasion of the Continent from the West.” 
In his Commons survey Mr Churchill spoke eloquently of 
the problems presented by logistics in the Italian cam- 
paign—the return and repair of landing craft, the naval 
concentrations, the air covers. He characterised the opening 
of a front across the Channel as a “far more difficult, far 
larger and more serious operation.” The layman is left 
wondering whether the Allies can really afford to switch 
much weight from Europe to the Pacific now that the 
decisive moment in the West is so obviously in sight. 
Mr Churchill argued that, only if the pressure were kept 
up on Japan, could the process of attrition—of which there 
are already signs—be fully maintained. Certainly, the exist- 
ing degree of pressure should be maintained. It is increased 
pressure that raises the question whether the only right 
policy—the policy of one by one—is not going now to be 
perilously watered down. It is surely better to win without 
reserve or limitation or delay in Europe and then to strike a 
completely annihilating blow against Japan than to prolong 
the Eurpean war in the interests of Far Eastern attrition. 


* * * 


Labour Unrest 


The present industrial troubles are discussed in an 
article on page 420. They are in part a reflection of war 
fatigue, in part due to the widespread impression that the 
war is as good as won and that employers, at any rate, are 
thinking already mainly about post-war prospects ; more 
specifically, they represent local protests against the inci- 
dence of rules and orders upon the pay and conditions of 
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particular workers or groups of workers. But slackening 
of effort and stoppages of work must have the effect of 
prolonging the war. By the middle of this week, some 
20,000 workers were out on strike: 5,000 miners, 4,000 
shipwrights and 9-10,000 engineers. The Nottinghamshire 
miners who struck en masse as a protest against the 
imprisonment of a young surface worker who refused to 
be directed underground, returned to work on Monday, 
after the young man had been released and had agreed to 
work underground. The 1,500 Ashington miners who 
struck over wage grievances have also returned, but strikes 
are still going on in other parts of Nottinghamshire and 
in the Northumberland area. The position on Clydeside has 
become serious, with some 4,000 shipwrights out. The 
men’s demand is for an extension of the system of payment 
by results, which would enable them to earn 33} per cent 
on their wages ; they say that they have tried in vain to 
obtain their demand by negotiation, and feel that the issue 
should be investigated by an industrial court. The Clyde 
riveters, who engaged in a “token” strike in support of 
a claim for.a minimum of 3s. an hour, have sent a depu- 
tation to lay their case before the Minister of Labour and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. Nearly 9,000 employees 
at Vickers-Armstrongs’ works, Barrow-in-Furness, have 
decided not to resume work until they have been granted 
the award of the National Arbitration Tribunal last March. 
This award was an extremely complicated one and gave 
rise to great discontent at the time of its announcement. 
The Engineering Employers Federation and the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union have jointly asked for an in- 
terpretation of the Tribunal’s findings, which is to be given 
next Tuesday and may help to smooth over some of the 
friction. Over 12,000 women in a North-East engineering 
factory are threatening to strike unless they are paid “ the 
rate for the job.” Meanwhile after lengthy discussions 
between the Electrical Contracting Employers and the 
Electrical Trade Union, it has been agreed to submit the 
men’s claim for a 3d an hour advance to arbitration. This 
is a formidable catalogue of strikes, all against the advice 
of the union leaders, and the unrest is undoubtedly being 
fomented by irresponsible elements. It is satisfactory, by 
contrast, to read of the secret meeting between Sir Stafford 
Cripps and representatives of the aircraft industry, at which 
a unanimous pledge was given to provide the greatest 
possible output of aircraft. 


* * * 


The Vatican Encircled 


The Argentine Government, which may very well be 
seeking a dignified occasion to break off relations with the 
Axis, is very much concerned about the Germans’ violation 
of the neutrality of the Vatican City. It is difficult to say 
how far this neutrality has, in fact, been invaded. The 
Vatican Radio has denied that the German Guard is posted 
actually on Vatican territory, and although, through the 
Vatican Radio—the only source of direct information—it is 
known that there are some restrictions on entry and exit 
into the Vatican, it does not seem that the Pope’s sanctuary 
has been seriously invaded. Nevertheless, the Vatican is 
completely cut off, even from postal communication. In such 
a situation, rumours are naturally rampant. But two facts 
seem fairly certain: on the one hand, the Pope has not 
received the German Commander Kesselring ; on the other, 
no use has been made of the Vatican Radio to protest 
against the German action in occupying Rome, apart from 
one very moving and extraordinarily strongly phrased 
sermon given in German a day or two after the German 
occupation. This, under a very thin veil, was a violent 
attack upon German imperialism. One can, perhaps, see a 
note of defiance in the continued appeals for peace which 
were broadcast for some days after the German action, but 
since that time, all broadcasts have been cut down from the 
usual fifteen minutes to about three minutes, and although 
there is no confirmation of this, it does seem that some kind 
of pressure has been brought to bear upon the Vatican to 
preserve the neutrality of silence. It is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that with the Italians in their agony, and 
fighting and devastation following the German troops on 
every side, the Pope has refused the urgent duty of moral 
leadership. 

* * * 


The Archbishop’s Visit © 


The visit of the Archbishop of York to Moscow is an 
astonishing event. Who, prophesying two years ago the 
course of this extraordinary war, would have pictured an 
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Archbishop of the Anglican Church alighting from an 
aeroplane on an air-field near Moscow in order to bring 
the cordial greetings of his Church to the newly recognised 
Orthodox Church of Russia? There is every reason to wel- 
come this direct contact between the two Established 
Churches. Russia has lived so long in such complete iso- 
lation that any step which lightens the darkness and brings 
the peoples of the two countries into open communication 
with each other is an obvious and valuable contribution of 
good neighbourly relations. A number of religious issues 
are, of course, involved. By making this gesture, the Angli- 
can Church will no doubt strengthen the position of their 
Orthodox brethren. On the English side, there is direct 
interest in the question of Anglican Orders. As long as 
the Eastern Orthodox Church had no recognised head, no 
competent authority existed to give the Anglican Church 
what it has long wished for—Orthodox recognition of the 
validity of Anglican orders. It was naturally not the chief 
purpose of Dr. Garbett’s visit to secure this recognition, 
but it is likely that it will come under discussion in the 
course of his stay. The Archbishop’s visit also throws light 
on the speed and ease with which the Orthodox Church 
is returning to its traditional réle of pillar of the state. 
Judging by the appeal to all Christians issued by the 
Council of Bishops on September 8th, which expressed 
their hopes 
that by the exertion of the efforts of Christians of all Allied 
countries at this favourable moment, when our own Russian 
Red Army is victoriously ousting the enemy from the 
homeland and has diverted to itself big enemy forces, the 
long awaited second front will at last be created and thus 
bring nearer victory and peace for the peoples— 


one can easily imagine that the need of a Second Front 
will be urged on Dr Garbett and that in this sense his 
mission will have a political as well as a religious signifi- 
cance. It is also significant that one of the first actions of 
the official Church was to excommunicate all persons among 
the Orthodox clergy and laity who had assisted the 
Germans. 
We who are gathered to-day in the name of the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit reiterate this verdict and re- 
solve: Everyone guilty of treason to the common cause of 
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the Church and of deserting to the side of Fascism, the 
ge — Cross of God, shall be excommunicated from 


The pattern, into which the relations between Church and 
State in Russia will fall, belongs to the future, but history 
lies heavily upon them, with its long tradition of the 
subservience of the Church to the political community. 
It is possible that with the restoration of so many other 
traditions, this will prove no exception. 


* * * 


Soldier and Philosopher 


Lord Wavell has already proved himself a general 
with a philosophy of generalship. His appointment to be 
Viceroy of India has given him the chance to prove him- 
self also a statesman; and his speech at a Pilgrims’ lun- 
-~Cheon last week suggests that he has the right philosophy 

for that réle too. Most of his speech concerned his testing- 
ground in India—and he spoke against the background of 
a famine in Bengal that has reached distressing and dis- 
turbing propertions. His three main problems would be, 
he said, the war against Japan, the day-to-day problems 
of government, economic and social— 

it is an alarming thought to realise that every month, at the 

present rate of increase of the population, there are an addi- 

tional 300,000 to 400,000 people to be fed, educated and 

cared for: 
and, thirdly, the political advancement of India—he fully 
realised the great weight of opinion in favour of loosening 
the present deadlock. But Lord Wavell also spoke of the 
approach of the end of the struggle with Hitler and 

the beginning of the struggle to save civilisation. .. . One 

cause of the ills from which we now suffer is that in recent 

years we have ceased to be wanderers ; that we have become 

too set and content, and that we have lost the pilgrim spirit. 
To set the frontier moving again, Lord Wavell urged the 
abandonment of the “two terrible slogans ”—safety first 
and business as usual. 


The years between the two great wars were a period. . . 
when mind and body grew slack. . . . when cleverness was 
reckoned of more account than character ; when leadership 
was gained by caution rather than by daring ; and when com- 
fort and personal advantage were being preferred to duty. 

Lord Wavell has, too, the common touch, for he echoed 
the feelings of the man in the street—as well as the more 
sophisticated demand of the economic expert for a policy 
to promote full employment—when he referred to . 
_ the curious fact that money is forthcoming in any quan- 
tity for a war, but that no nation has ever yet produced the 
money on the same scale to fight the evils of peace—poverty, 
lack of education, unemployment, ill-health. 


* * x 
Famine in India 


Food shortage in Bengal has become famine. It is a 
dreadful state of affairs. True, the situation has been tem- 
porarily eased by the import of about a fortnight’s supplies 
of grain by the Government. But the fundamentals of the 
Situation remain unaltered. There is enough food in all 
India if supplies could be spread evenly throughout the 
provinces. This involves the central distribution of all 
surpluses above local needs, and calls for a degree of 
authority that neither the Central nor the Provincial Gov- 
ernments of India have hitherto seemed to possess. There 
are two difficulties, one political, the other administrative. 
The political difficulty is the reluctance of provincial pro- 
ducers and their Governments to release supplies for out- 
side consumption, and the corresponding reluctance or in- 
ability of the Central Government to enforce release ; 
there would be no famine in Bengal if the Punjab’s surplus 
of wheat could be made available. The second difficulty is 
administrative. It is easy to talk about the central pooling 
and allocation: of supplies, about rationing and even distri- 
bution in a tiny, compact, advanced country like Britain. 
It is ‘enormously more difficult even to begin with these 
measures in a sub-continent, especially without the good- 
will and co-operation of the Indian people ; this point has 
been made in a valuable report by a committee under Sir 
Theodor Gregory, Economic Adviser to the Government 
of India, which recommends urban rationing and central 
control over distribution and, with a minority dissenting 
over prices. The Central Government, and behind it Britain, 
will inevitably be blamed both for the famine and for the 
stern measures that should be taken to end it. The only course 


is to pursue the right policy promptly and firmly with- 
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out heeding praise or blame ; it cannot be wrong to feed 
the starving. But the real test is of the Indians themselves. 
Here is a major issue of purely Indian concern, social and 
economic with no real political connotation ; if the Indians 
cannot get together to obtain the right attitude among 
politicians, administrators and producers of their own nation, 
then the chances of their coming together as independent 
Indians on the day-to-day issues of self-government must 
correspondingly be belittled. This much, however, must 
be said in addition. No appeal has yet been made by the 
Viceroy across the gulleys that split the Indian political 
scene for the co-operation of every patriotic Indian in a 
campaign to feed the starving people of Bengal; at least 
such an appeal should be placed on the record. 


x 2 . x 


The BMA Meets 


Certain sections of the daily press have read into the 
motion accepted on the first day of the British Medical 
Association’s meeting a categorical refusal to agree to any 
form of a national medical service. This reading of the vote 
is very far from correct. The medical profession, as repre- 
sented by the BMA, has not rejected Assumption B 
of the Beveridge Report—the establishment of a compre- 
hensive health and rehabilitation service—nor has it gone 
back on its own proposals for a comprehensive service, out- 
lined in its Planning Commission’s report last year. On the 
contrary, Mr Souttar, chairman of the Council, declared 
that the Beveridge proposals which affected the medical 
profession were largely based on the accepted policy of the 
BMA, and, as Lord Dawson said, the medical profession 
has advocated a comprehensive service since 1920; it is 
the Government that has hitherto held back. What the 
BMA has rejected is the conditions said to have been 
taken as axiomatic by the Ministry of Health in its first 
discussions with the medical profession. It has rejected, 
in other words, the proposal for a wholetime salaried ser- 
vice working under the local authorities, and has adopted a 
proposal for a corporate body, responsible to Parliament, 
to administer a national medical service. Mr Souttar stated 
that there was reason to believe that since the discussions 
the Ministry of Health had modified its views, and that the 
forthcoming White Paper would contain proposals far more 
acceptable. Sir William Jowitt stated in Parliament this 
week that this White Paper would be ready shortly—another, 
showing the progress made on the major problems involved 
by the Beveridge proposals, will be presented in a few 
months—and until it appears it is not possible to say 
whether the BMA is being too uncompromising or whether 
the Ministry is compromising too much. But it is worth 
noting that the BMA still holds to its axiom that—in the 
words of Mr Souttar— 

A first-class medical service should be obtainable by every 

individual whatever his economic status. 


* * * 


Food, Health and Income 


Sir John Boyd Orr has recently given an encouraging 
picture of the nutritional state of the people. In his survey 
of Food, Health and Income, published in 1936 but relating 
to 1934, he estimated that no less than half the population 
was not getting a standard of nutrition necessary for health. 
Considerable improvements took place during the late 
thirties, with increased public health measures, child wel- 
fare services and advances in the knowledge of dietetics ; 
and the results of a comprehensive survey in 1939, covering 
1,500 families from the north of Scotland to south of the 
Thames, showed that the undernourished proportion had 
fallen from a half to a third, and that the worst third were 
better fed than the worst third in the former survey. The 
position has been further improved since the war. Sir 
John Orr attributes this to the scientific feeding policy 
adopted by the Ministry of Food, based on the nutritional 
needs of the people ; to the equitable distribution of essen- 
tial foodstuffs, the adoption of more balanced diets, the 
use of wholemeal bread instead of white bread, the exten- 
sion of the milk schemes, the development of communal 
feeding and works canteens; and, above all, to the in- 
creased purchasing power in the hands of the working 
population. Boys of 13 in Glasgow are on the average 0.88 
inches taller than before the war, and boys of 5 are 0.44 
inches taller ; and in spite of congested housing conditions 
the Scottish infant mortality rate is lower than at any ume 
before. The really important thing is that the lessons of 
wartime should be carried over into the peace. In wartime. 


it pays to keep fighting men and working people fit and 
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healthy. In peacetime, there may not be the same incen- 
tives. It would be disastrous if the appalling spectre of 
poverty and malnutrition that has so long haunted Britain’s 
industrial centres were to reappear. Sir John Orr is out- 
spoken on this point. The recommendations of the Hot 
Springs Conference that every one of the United Nations 
should undertake to bring within the reach of every family 
sufficient food for their subsistence, are, in his view, the 
most important and revolutionary advances yet made. “ If 
they are not accepted I shall despair of post-war recon- 
struction, and I shall have no faith in promises of any 
kind.” 
* * * 


Friendly Societies 


In his report on Social Insurance, Sir William 
Beveridge suggested that the approved society system of 
giving umequal sickness benefit for equal contributions 
should be abandoned ; that friendly societies giving benefit 
of their own should continue to administer state benefit 
as fully responsible agents, but that other societies and 
companies should not. Last Saturday Sir William criticised, 
with characteristic acerbity, an alternative suggestion put 
forward by the National Conference of Friendly Societies, 
by which the existing machinery of the societies would be 
used for the payment of state benefit. This proposal is in 
direct conflict with Sir William’s proposition that the 
administration of sickness benefit should not be entrusted 
to independent bodies by arrangements which do not make 
them feel direct responsibility for administration, and that 
an agency administering state benefit should not be asso- 
ciated in any way with any body working for profit. Sir 
William, in his report, went out of his way to pay tribute 
to the great services rendered by friendly societies in the 
past. But the test, in his view and that of many other 
people, is the relatively high cost of administration under 
the present system, and the relatively low and chronically 
uneven standard of benefit. The friendly societies counter- 
proposal would, in Sir William’s view, sign the death 
warrant of the friendly societies— 


Because any agency which is administering public money 
without any financial responsibility must ultimately come 
under State control. Under this plan, moreover, the friendly 
societies, with their long record of disinterested service and 
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care in sickness, will be associated on equal terms with organi- 
sations for business, not concerned in sickness insurance, and 
interested in pushing another form of insurance, which has 
been criticised by one independent committee after another 
as eating up the resources of persons of limited income in 
excessive costs and in lapses. 


Shorter Notes 


The Australian Opposition is regrouping after its smash- 
ing defeat by Labour in the recent election. The uneasy 
union between the United Australia and country parties 
whose mutual recrimination was a feature of the election 
campaign, has split; and Mr Menzies, elected leader of 
the United Australia party, will now be leader of the Par- 
liamentary Opposition. 


Referring to Mr Curtin’s suggestion for a new Imperial 
body to take decisions on behalf of the whole Common- 
wealth, Mr Churchill stated in Parliament this week that 
he hoped to arrange a meeting of Empire Prime Ministers 


early next year. 
* 


The following table gives the number of civilian casual- 
ties in air raids since September, 1939:— 


Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 











Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941.......... 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942.......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
1943 :— 
[ ee 328 507 835 
February .......... 252 347 599 
a 293 439 732 
Ce Kice wn oe 172 205 377 
Seer 584 733 1,317 
LiLo Seer 201 284 485 
ee 167 210 377 
UGUSE)..« c0isie sc ceies 108 164 272 
Totals to date.... 49,965 59,379 109,344 


Of those killed in August, 38 were men, 41 were women, 
and 29 were children under 16. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





From Concentration to Monopoly ? | 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


August 2nd 


[Is the war programme consolidating monopoly in the 
American economy? Where is the small independent 
business going to be when this is over? 

The phrase “ concentration of industry ” has largely been 
used in the course of the war programme to describe the 
assignment of current limited production of essential civilian 
goods—stoves, furniture, farm machinery—to certain firms 
(usually the smaller ones of the industry) in order to free 
other capacity for conversion to war uses, or to allow transfer 
of workers elsewhere if conversion is impossible. But concen- 
tration in this sense is a by-product. The outstanding con- 
centration that has been going on is the concentration of the 
big firms on war orders—the General Motors advertisement 
concludes “ Victory is Our Business.” 

Under the war programme, the country’s dominant cor- 
porations have, with few exceptions, become more dominant. 
Analysis of the war supply contracts of more than $50,000 
in value made from June, 1940, through November, 1942— 
they added up to $59,558 million—shows that 70.1 per cent 


of the total have gone to 100 firms. This list of 100 is topped 
by the following : — 


$ 
General Motors............ 7,251,000,000 
Curtiss Wright ............ 4,613,000,000 
Bethlehem Steel........... 2,954,000,000 
Douglas Aircraft........... 2,373,000,000 
United Aircraft............ 2,343,000,000 


Thus the old giants have become more gigantic—the 
Bethlehem Steel figure, incidentally, represents mostly the 
company’s shipbuilding activities ; its supply of steel to other 
firms with war orders obviously does not show in an account 
of its direct contracts with the Government. And there are 
new giants in the land—the aircraft companies were rela- 
tively small businesses before the war. 

The reasons why the dominant corporations have become 
more dominant are several. Concentration in industry is 
always most active either at the pit of depression or at the 
peak of production—within a decade, the US economy has 
seen both. At-the start of the military expansion, the pro- 
curement divisions of the armed forces tended to channel 
orders through firms with which they had had previous 
experience. The succession of agencies which developed into 
the War Production Board were largely top-staffed by 
executives of major companies—Knudsen of General Motors, 
Nelson of Sears Roebuck, Wilson of General Electric. The 
attraction of bigness, of nationally known names, of existing 
assembly lines to which more could be added, were all felt. 

A further reason why a main destination of funds for new 
facilities were the industries in which one, or a few, firms 
were dominant was because those industries had previously 
been so closely controlled as very nearly to equate productive 
capacity with the amount the peacetime market would absorb 
at a given price. A significant number of the acute shortages 
have beén in fields of intense pre-war concentration— 
aluminium, copper, steel, lead ; in the first of these, one 
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company has been dominant for years ; in the second, three 
and latterly those three have greatly expanded their pro- 
portion of the total output. 

Last autumn, activity of the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice was resisted by business on the 
ground that if top executives had to spend their time pre- 
paring cases, energy would be diverted from the war effort. 
As a result an exchange of letters between the War and 
Navy Departments, the Department of Justice and the 
President provided that the Justice Department should 
submit proposed indictments to the Services—it has also, 
upon occasion, submitted them to WPB—and should refrain 
from prosecution for the duration of the war if, in the 
opinion of those agencies, prosecution now would hamper 
production. ; 

But the effect of the current pattern of production on 
the shape of things to come is none the less a matter of 
public interest. Even in contemporary terms, the question 
has been kept alive by the fact that the small firm has had 
hard going. Government war expenditures are running at 
the rate of about $7.7 billion a month (including pay, sub- 
sistence and travel for the armed forces). Consumer expen- 
ditures for goods and services are running about parallel ; 
but they include sales of goods whose manufacture has 
been for some months shut down—inventories whose 
exhaustion, as Mr Whiteside, of WPB’s Office of Civilian 
Requirements, recently pointed out, will cut available 
supplies by some 20 per cent come autumn. The country’s 
smaller plants have therefore been forced to scramble for 
vanishing raw materials or to find a link with a big plant, 
to serve as a sub-contractor to a firm that has war orders. 
Since the head of every small business is somebody’s con- 
stituent, interest in the problem has been widespread in 
Congress. Both House and Senate early developed a Com- 
mittee on Small Business; and when the former began 
hearings in December, 1941, no fewer than 277 members of 
Congress appeared before it. Results of the deliberations 
include the Smaller War Plants Corporation, with $150 
million at its disposal. This organisation performs, for small 
companies, some of the functions that are self-financed 
by large corporations: as a Washington agent, to connect 
orders and plant capacities, as a technical adviser, as a 
managerial consultant. Units devoted to small business now 
operate in five agencies: in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Department of Commerce, the War Production 
Board, and the Department of Justice. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act has likewise been amended to 
provide certain means of easing hardships caused by freez- 
ing of inventories. 

To some extent, these developments represent a change of 
technique in the public policy with regard to maintenance 
of the small firm. These new units offer positive means 
of aiding the small firm to improve its position. The units 
in both the Service branches and the WPB are charged 
with knowing what needs to be done that small business 
can do, and knowing what small businesses can do it. 
The unit in the Department of Justice receives complaints 
on, say, such subjects as discrimination in the supply of 
raw materials, investigates alleged abuses, attempts to 
straighten them out. 

As a result of current developments, post-war economic 
policy-makers seem likely to have these questions on their 
hands: What permanent disposition is to be made of the 
publicly financed plant capacity now being operated under 
lease to private companies? (This question repeats, in 
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ramified form, the post-1918 question of what to do with 
Muscle Shoals, finally answered by the New Deal in the 
establishment of the Tennessee Valley Authority.) 
If production slackens off, will small firms either 
die on their own initiative or be absorbed and their 
capacity be retired by the big units in the industry? 
If production is maintained at a level high enough to 
prevent this, will there be control of a wide variety of 
markets through such devices as price leadership by con- 
cerns whose position the war has made more dominant? 
Is the result of present sub-contracting likely to be pro- 
liferation of vertical controls by manufacturers of end- 
products containing large numbers of accessories or of raw 
materials? 

What about patents? Even before the war, the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee, in its investigation 
of the concentration of economic power in the United 
States, noted the use of patents as a technique of domestic 
market control, and Bills were introduced in Congress 
looking towards the overhauling of patent law. International 
liaison of American firms with such Axis establishments as 
IG Farben, as indicated in indictments brought by the 
Department of Justice and consent decrees obtained, have 
given the subject additional interest since the US entered 
the war. 

So far, answers to these questions have hardiy begun to 
emerge. The record of the traditional American method of 
dealing with industrial bigness is a phoney record—phoney 
enough to provide a basis for Judge Thurman Arnold’s 
ideas about soci] ritual. It is a record of a contest between 
public threat and private know-how. It is a negative record 
of prohibiting certain means of doing business, and regu- 
lating others, while leaving initiative as to the next move in 
business hands. The private know-how has been per- 
sistently active; the extent of the public threat has fluc- 
tuated with the popular temper and the popular temper 
has fluctuated with the economic condition of the time— 
alternating with anger at monopoly has been the American 
people’s admiration of the process of mass-produced stan- 
dardisation. 


American Notes 


The President’s Lead 


Mr Roosevelt’s message to Congress, summarising the 
military and production position, has had a warm reception. 
In its massive array of facts and figures on the successes 
of Allied arms and the achievements of the American 
production programme there was little to which any critic 
could take exception. Mr Roosevelt evidently felt himself 
upon solid ground; and it was, perhaps, only human for 
him to seize the opportunity of pointing out that there are 
occasions, such as the negotiations with Italy, when the 
Administration is compelled to be silent under criticism. 
The fact that the Italian surrender may free Allied naval 
forces for the Pacific war underlined his emphasis on the 
fact that there is, in fact, only one war, and one basic 
strategy ; that there is, indeed, no such separate entity 
as the “home front” divorced from war considerations. 
He was able, without detracting from the tally of achieve- 
‘ments, to point out that final victory is still a long way off, 
and at the same time to urge on Congress the immediate 
study of demobilisation problems and of the provision of 
greater security for the returning soldier and the civilian. 
The President appeared, for the moment, not as a contro- 
versial figure, but in his most popular rdéle, that of the 
successful Commander-in-Chief. In the country, at least 
as reflected in the Gallup polls, this is having an impres- 
sive effect. If the elections were held now, with Mr Roose- 
velt running for a fourth term, the poll suggests that -he 
would have a 55 to 45 lead over Governor Dewey, who 
appears as the favoured Republican contender ; 59 to 41 
over Mr Willkie ; and 58 to 42 over General MacArthur. 
This is a startlingly different picture from earlier election 
years when the President was at his low point at a similar 
stage and shot up to first place just in time for the deci- 
sion. 

*x * * 


The House Resolves 
By the enormous majority of 360 to 29, the House 
of Representatives has placed itself on record as favouring 


the creation of appropriate international machinery with 
power adequate to establish and maintain a just and lasting 
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peace among the nations of the world and as favouring the 

participation of the United States therein through constitu- 

tional processes. 
The last three words, which were not part of the original 
Fulbright resolution, were added by a Republican amend- 
ment and are intended to show that Congress has no 
intention of giving the Administration a blank cheque to 
arrange America’s part in the settlement. The passage of 
the resolution is encouraging evidence of the need that 
Congressmen, fresh from their constituencies, feel of re- 
assuring their supporters of some measure of American 
collaboration. This is perhaps its main importance, for it 
is the attitude of the Senate, rather than that of the House, 
which specifically affects the issue; the House vote is 
only a heartening indication of public pressure. It is, 
indeed, possible that the Senate may pass a more vigorous 
version calling specifically for the use of force. The word- 
ing of the Fulbright resolution errs, if anything, on the 
side of caution ; with its stress on constitutionalism it goes 
little beyond the Republicans’ Mackinac statement. As 
Mr Ham Fish—no veteran internationalist—put it, “No 
one can vote against the Ten Commandments.” The first 
step has been taken towards participation. But the majority 
the resolution commanded makes it plain that the real 
issues were not at stake. It is easy to pass well-intentioned 
generalisations about war and peace. It was done more 
than once in the ’twenties, in the resolution favouring the 
Kellogg-Briand pact, for example, which one observer 
characterised as “fighting howitzers with hymn books.” 
It will be a sign that the heart of the matter has been 
reached when, after stormy debate, the majority can be 
counted, not in hundreds, but in tens or even ones and 
twos. 

* * * 


Budgeting Manpower 


The whole weight of the Forces has been deployed 
before Congress to stem the passage of Senator Wheeler’s 
Bill to defer the drafting of fathers until 1944. General 
Marshall has testified that to postpone the drafting of 
fathers until January would force changes in already deter- 
mined military strategy. Admiral King estimated that 
nearly half the fathers to be called up would go into the 
Navy, Marines and Coast Guards, and that delay in their 
induction would be equivalent to delaying the entry into 
service of nine aircraft carriers. The eagerness of certain 
Congressmen to seize upon any alternative to the drafting 
of fathers was bluntly discouraged by General Marshall, 
when he rejected suggestions that the Army’s physical and 
mental standards should be reduced or that the 446,000 
men wanted might be taken from the production lines. He 
denied vigorously that the Italian surrender justified a 
further reduction of the Army’s manpower goal from the 
present 7,700,000 wanted by the end of the year. Although 
the vote on Senator Wheeler’s Bill has been postponed 
until September 28, the objections advanced by the Ser- 
vices have almost. certainly guaranteed its defeat. It should 
not be imagined, however, that the heavy guns of the 
Forces had to be brought into play purely to stop a 
Wheeler whim. Senator Wheeler and his colleagues know 
what brings in the votes. A recent Gallup poll showed a 
68 per cent majority in favour of drafting single men who 
are in essential war work before drafting fathers who are 
in non-essential occupations. The Service witnesses were 
talking to the country even more than to Congress. Mean- 
while, the Baruch manpower report has been published, 
and committees are already being established in California 
to carry out its suggestions of community manpower bud- 
gets, the readjustment of war contracts, and the setting up 
of manpower priorities. Some figures recently published 


in the Wall Street Journal make it clear why the West - 


Coast has developed the worst manpower crisis in the 
country. In the first five months of this year, about $2,333 
millions . of additional war contracts were added to the 
very heavy procurement programme already carried by the 
Pacific States. More than half of these related to aircraft. 
Added to the shipping, ordnance, oil, lumbering, and agri- 
cultural demands for employment in this area, a manpower 
Crisis was inevitable. 


* * * 


An Economic Foreign Policy 


‘Walter Lippmann has now turned upon American 
foreign economic policy the same clear and realistic 
analysis which distinguished his consideration of the post- 
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war political scene in his book “ American Foreign Policy.” 
In a series of five articles in the Herald Tribune last month 
he finds that the major contributions the United States 
can make towards world economic stability are, first, the 
maintenance of full employment at home ; and, secondly, 
the development of a foreign economic policy based upon 
a full understanding of the fact that the United States is 
now a great creditor nation and must act as such. It is his 
contention that the failure to find peace, order and steady 
prosperity after 1918 was due,.as far as the United States 
was concerned, to three main causes: the dissolution of 
the alliance which had achieved the victory ; the failure to 
realise that the maintenance of full employment had 
become a paramount necessity of domestic policy; and 
the unwillingness to act in accordance with the transition 
of the United States from a debtor to a creditor country. 
Recognition that the provision of employment has now 
become a primary national duty has percolated into the 
thinking of management as well as government ; where the 
strain will come is in the choice of methods. Mr Lippmann 
points out that full employment can be attained in two 
ways: by a thoroughgoing collectivism ; or by the opera- 
tions of free enterprise carefully protected and regulated by 
a Government determined to avoid the tendency toward 
monopoly and to counteract the tendency to booms and 
crashes. This Mr Lippmann calls a “compensated 
economy,” and he is firm in his insistence that free enter- 
prise, by itself, will not be equal to providing full and 
steady employment. This is a point on which there will be 
loud disagreement from American industry. But Mr Lipp- 
mann’s interest in full employment, in this connection, is 
not purely with its domestic aspect, but with its import- 
ance as securing that the United States will afford a good 
market for imports and not be unduly “ export-minded ” 
after the war. It is Mr Lippmann’s thesis that 


The basic principle of an economic foreign policy is that 
the foreign accounts of a nation must be brought into balance 
by ordinary economic transactions. 


He is anxious because once more the United States is 
“ getting ready, even getting committed, not to have an 
economic foreign policy after this war.” 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Russia’s Triumphs and Tribulations 


«<"}" HOU hast been poor, and thou hast been plentiful, 

thou hast been mighty and thou hast been helpless, 
Mother Russia”—so wrote a Russian poet once in an in- 
spired invocation to his country and people. The triumphant 
salvos which are now being fired in Moscow almost every 
day announce to the Russian people and the world Russia’s 
might. This might has shown itself on battlefields stretching 
hundreds of miles from north to south, which have moved 
tens and hundreds of miles from east to west. The advance 
continues. ed with it, the Russian victory over 
Napoleon looks almost slight; this time the invader has 
not been beaten by the Russian climate, but by the Russian 
people. But the land through which the victorious armies 
are advancing has been laid waste in the course of many 
battles. Many ‘great Russian and Ukrainian towns are now 
heaps of ruins ; and innumerable villages have been razed 
to the ground. It is no wonder 


beating against the hard outer crust of the German defence 
belt. The next break after Orel was Kharkov. At the 
beginning of September the pace of the offensive quickened. 
During the past three or four weeks the Donbass has been 
cleared ; vast expanses of the eastern Ukraine have been 
freed ; and in central Russia the advancing armies have 
surged forward and broken into the famous Smolensk gate, 
where the fate of Russia was decided in so many wars, and 
into the Briansk gate, which opens the road to Bielorussia. 
Two weeks ago military experts were still wondering 
whether the Russians would be able, in the course of the 
summer campaign, to spring forward from Kharkov to the 
Dnieper bend between Zaporozhe and Dniepropetrovsk. The 
Russian advance is now nearing, not only that easternmost 
bend, but also the whole middle course of the Dnieper ; at 
some points the Russians are already over 200 miles west 
of Kharkov. From Meli- 
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tives. The fighting for Kursk 

revealed the strength of the Russian defence ; for the first 
time the Russians proved able not only to halt a German 
offensive in the summer, but also to nip it in the bud. But 
nothing seemed to portend a summer offensive by the 
Russians themselves. The German line had been shortened 
by the retreat from the Caucasus and the Volga. It seemed 


that the four months’ lull after the winter campaign had- 


allowed the German High Command to replenish its re- 
serves, to regroup its armies, and to complete the fortifica- 
tion of a defence zone built up during more than twenty 
months. 


-To the Attack 


Yet the repulse of the German attack on Kursk was the 
signal for the first striking demonstration of Russian offen- 
sive power. On August 4th Orel fell. The first break in the 
“eastern wall” was made. Violent fighting soon flared up 
all along the front from Smolensk southwards. In the first 
stages, roughly until the end of August, the pace of the 
Russian advance was still relatively slow. The tide was still 


by the addition of 33 German 
divisions to the 179 divisions used in the offensive of 1942. 
This year, however, the German corps and divisions have 
very often been merely nominal units ; and Russian reports 
frequently speak of “detachments whipped together from 
auxiliary forces.” Even on the basis of nominal figures the 
Russian margin of superiority in manpower has been of the 
order of 50 per cent; actually, it has been substantially 
larger. 


Masters at Arms 


The other factor which has contributed to the con- 
tinuous Russian attack has been a change in the technique 
of fighting. Reports repeatedly suggest a considerable “ de- 
modernisation ” in the weapons employed by the. enemy. 
Fewer tanks and fewer aeroplanes have been employed by 
the Germans than at any time before. On the Russian side 
this year’s victories have been the triumph of the gun. The 
concentration of artillery fire on some sectors of the front 
has been described by Russian commanders as ten times 
stronger than the concentration at Verdun in the last war ; 
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and artillery will undoubtedly play the decisive réle in 
breaking the German defences on the Dnieper itself, and 
in securing the crossings of the river. This is not to say 
that the tank and the aeroplane have been absent from the 
battle. The Russians seem, in fact, to have attained at least 
equality with the enemy in these weapons. But tanks and air- 
craft have been much less conspicuous than the gun. The 
Russian Command has shown the unfailing coup d’ail mili- 
taire in handling all sorts of arms—from the most modern to 
the most “ primitive ”—according to the requirements of the 
terrain. For the conquest of open steppe, it relied on the 
tank; for the reduction of strong points and fortresses, on 
the gun; and for the forcing of the swamps and forests 
around Bryansk, on cavalry. 


The Victorious Pursuit 


The further prospects of the fighting in the east seem 
now to depend mainly on two factors: on the capacity of 
the Russians to exploit their enormous gains in transport 
facilities in the reconquered areas; and on the weather. 
Weather conditions seem to be of second importance. The 
Russian High Command remains faithful to two Napoleonic 
principles—that “ an army can march anywhere and at any 
time of the year, wherever two men can place their feet,” 
and that “a general should never allow any rest either to 
the conquerors or to the conquered.” The rainy season can 
in any case hardly hamper operations on the southern fringe, 
where a double threat to the Crimea may very soon develop 
from Novorossisk in the east and Melitopol in the north. The 
repair of the dense rail network in the eastern Ukraine 
is being tackled with vigour and urgency. 

Whatever enforced interval there may be between the 
summer and the winter campaigns, the Russians are certain 
to resume their drive to the frontier with even greater force 
and speed. The distance between Melitopol and Odessa is 
roughly the same as the distance between Rostov and Meli- 
topol ; and the road from Kiev to the old Polish frontier 
is very much shorter than the road from Kharkov or 
Kursk to Kiev. Like Count Platov in 1813, another Russian 
general may write, in the not distant future, reporting on 
a victorious pursuit, that “the bones of the arrogant 
foreigners are scattered from Moscow to the Niemen ”—and 
from Stalingrad to the Dniester. 


Building on Scorched Earth 


On August 22nd, the Council of People’s Commissars 
issued a decree on “ immediate measures for the restoration 
of national economy in the districts liberated from German 
occupation.” The decree, which filled several closely printed 
pages in Pravda and Izvestya, is in many respects a unique 
document. It marks the beginning of the “journey back ” 
of the civilian population to the liberated areas. It also reveals 
something of the desolation and impoverishment which those 
areas have suffered through war and German occupation. 
Their economic restoration has been centrally planned, and 
though the instructions say very little about the general 
principles on which the work of reconstruction is to be based, 
they provide an enormous amount of the most detailed and 
meticulous information about the first steps which are now 
to be taken. 

_ Strikingly, the decree contains no hint about the restora- 
tion of the industrial life in the liberated towns. It deals 
almost exclusively with the rehabilitation of agriculture and 
railway transport, and with elementary tasks of housing and 
Sanitation, without which no start can be made with recon- 
struction. The time for systematic industrial rebuilding has 
obviously not yet come. Most large-scale industries were 
evacuated, and their re-evacuation now would entail stop- 
Pages in production and upset the war economy. The urgent 
need is to protect local populations against famine and 
disease ; and local agriculture ncw takes highest place in 
€conomic priorities, The decree shows that the Government 
has set Out to attack the problem with the greatest deter- 
mination and meticulous care. It also shows the grim situa- 
tion and the inevitable limitations with which it is faced. 


The Great Trek 


The first chapter of the decree provided for the return of 
ne cattle to the collective farms in the provinces of 
alinin, Smolensk, Kursk, Orel, Voronezh, Rostov, Stalin- 


- ") and Stavropol. The total number of cattle, horses, sheep 


last 


goats to be re-evacuated is about 600,000 ; and in the 
days of August an extraordinary and dramatic trek 
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started from the remote interior of Russia, even from Asia. 
Throughout September the droves of cattle are moving 
steadily westward, and the trek is due to end on Octo- 
ber 15th. Shortage of transport accounts for the fact that 
the animals cannot be carried by rail ; they must be driven 
on foot for hundreds of miles, sometimes for more than a 
thousand miles, as, for instance, from Kazakhstan to the 
district of Voronezh. Veterinary personnel, in limited num- 
bers, have been detailed from Red Army reserves to move 
with the herds, and various Government departments have 
been assigned the task of arranging crossings on the Volga. 

The extent to which the returned animals will meet the 
needs of agriculture in the liberated areas can only be pro- 
perly judged by comparing their total numbers with the pre- 
war numbers of cattle in the districts. The Orel district 
possessed 857,000 horned cattle in 1938 ; it is now to receive 
21,000 ; the Smolensk district had 889,000 horned cattle and 
receives 48,000; it kad 394,000 horses, and now receives 
7,000. The table below shows for the main districts the per- 
centages that the numbers of re-evacuated cattle bear to the 
1938 totals: — 

Horned Sheep and 


Province Cattle Goats Horses 
RCL ice wsssh bees ese 3°5 2°5 2:0 
BANGMENBK 20.00 ccvccccss 6:0 3:0 2:0 
Se a eens soa 0°3 0:9 0°3 
TN a te is walk tc abir 2°5 5-0 2:0 
ee et 5:0 10-0 8-5 
Stalingrad .............. 1+5 3-0 1-0 


These totals and percentages are not necessarily final. The 
Commissar for Agriculture has been instructed to inquire 
in the undevastated areas what other evacuated cattle have 
been left behind, and to “establish the number of addi- 
tional cattle that should be returned.” But it is probable 
that the “additional numbers” will not alter the picture 
very much. Some kind of compulsory redistribution of cattle 
between the various parts of the Soviet Union may, perhaps, 
be envisaged ; but, even apart from the social difficulties of 
such redistribution, while this would tend to spread the 
incidence of the fall in the numbers of Russia’s cattle, it 
could not remove the heavy effects of that fall on Russian 
agriculture as a whole. And some provisions of the decree, 
such as the obligation of farmers in the east to repay for 
evacuated cattle already slaughtered for deliveries of meat 
to the state, are very likely to cause friction. 


The State of Agriculture 


The small numbers of cattle to be returned are probably 
due to the fact that the original evacuation from west to 
east was much less successful in agriculture than in industry. 
Most of the cattle remained in the west in 1941-1942, only 
to be requisitioned by the Germans or to perish during 
the fighting. What is perhaps more surprising is the rela- 
tively small numbers of tractors (5-10 per cent of the pre-war 
stock in these districts) to be returned, and the great 
emphasis placed on supplying the farmers with horse-drawn 
ploughs. These other agricultural implements must be de- 
livered by the People’s Commissariat for Armaments which 
at the beginning of the war took over the factories producing 
agricultural implements, and converted them to production 
for war. Similarly the Supply Administration of the Red 


Army has been ordered to “allocate from booty ” specified - 


quantities of equipment to the reconstructed machine tractor 
stations in every liberated district—and thus to turn German 
swords into Russian ploughs. 

Further instructions specify in great detail the number of 
the machine tractor stations to be restored; the materials and 
spare parts to be delivered to them ; the cost of the transfer 
of workers, allocations of timber and other building materials 
for the construction of agricultural buildings and dwelling 
houses for “collective farmers, workers and employees, at 
present livjng in earth huts and ruined houses” ; the limits 
of credit (10,000 roubles for a period of seven years) to be 
granted to families for individual residential buildings, and 
so on. The many details of the decree, which add up to 
a vivid picture of, the extire position, convey the impression 
of incredible destitution, destitution which at times seems to 
‘be well below any possible standard of human needs. 

Another significant feature of the decree is the obvious 
anxiety to preserve the collective structure of agriculture. In 
the areas now liberated, the German probably did not have 
the time to carry out the distribution of land among the 
peasants that they promised. But the collective farms may 
well be in danger of disintegration because of the lack of 
the material conditions for large scale collective farming, and 
especially because of the lack of tractors. The danger is now 
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met by the offer of inducements to collective farming such 
as exemptions and lower rates of taxation in kind, and the 
institution of fresh deterrents to individual farming, whose 
delivery quotas are now 30 per cent higher than those of 
the collective farms. 

Some of the rates of deliveries fixed in the decree show 
the very critical position in regard to this year’s harvest. 
The grain delivery to the Red Army’s Corn Fund by the 
farms of the Kursk province was planned in July at 560,000 
tons ; in August the rate was reduced to 250,000 tons ; and 
the pre-war grain delivery of this province was I-1.5 
million tons. The Stalingrad province has been exempted 
from the delivery of most crops; and its arrears from 
previous years have been written off. 

A special chapter is devoted to “ measures for the recon- 
struction of railway stations, halts, signal boxes and other 
railway buildings.” The work is to be carried out by special 
battalions of railway troops as well as by the populations 
of the recaptured areas who are liable to be mobilised for 
that purpose for the duration of the work. 


The Issues of Policy 


The sharp contrast between military victories and econo- 
mic desolation is likely to weigh heavily upon the political 
mood in Russia for some time to come. The triumphs of 
Russian arms have given rise to strong feelings of national 
pride, which sometimes tend to develop into an exalted 
nationalism with a distinct isolationist tinge. The possibility 
that this state of mind may colour Russian thinking on 
matters of post-war reconstruction can by no means be ruled 
out altogether. What the decree on the immediate measures 
of reconstruction has revealed is the absolute inadequacy 
of any isolationist approach. The rehabilitation of the 
liberated areas with the sole help of Russia’s own domestic 
resources would meet with the greatest difficulties. Not even 
the most efficient planned economy can work miracles in the 
prompt increase of a decimated cattle population. It should 
not be forgotten that this is the second catastrophe of its 
kind that Russian agriculture has suffered within fifteen 
years—the first one took place during the years of com- 
pulsory collectivisation. 

There is no evidence so far that any policy on the ways 
and means of reconstruction has crystallised in Russia. The 
new decree is hardly more than a short-term, though amaz- 
ingly thorough, measure to meet the most urgent needs of 
the moment. Its most characteristic feature is purely ad- 
ministrative and empirical approach. As the victory draws 
nearer, however, the pressure of economic facts calls for a 
broader formulation of Russia’s programme of reconstruc- 
tion. This, in its turn, involves the linking up of domestic 
economic issues with international problems. Russia will 
unavoidably need the aid of foreign economic resources in 
the rebuilding of its agriculture, and in the switching over 
of its industries rom peace to war. Indications so far suggest 
that two parallel lines of action are being contemplated in 
Moscow. One is directed towards economic co-operation 
with the Allies ; this line of action has found its most distinct 
expression in the attitude of the Soviet delegation at the 
Food Conference at Hot Springs. The other is to shift at 
least a part of the burden of reconstruction on to the 
shoulders of the defeated enemy, by compelling him to pay 
reparations and indemnities for the damage done to Russia. 


Reparations Demanded 


It is highly significant that Moscow has so far been the 
only Allied capital in which the demand for reparations has 
been firmly and unequivocally stated. An official Commis- 
sion has for some time been preparing the list of Russia’s 
material losses, and assessing their size in terms of finance. 
Ideological considerations, which in the past caused Russia 
to take a hostile attitude towards reparations under the 
Versailles Treaty, have now been discarded. The case for 
reparations was recently stated by Professor Varga, the 
former chief economist of the Communist International, who 
bitterly criticised the Versailles reparations for more than 
twenty years. Professor Varga now declares that Germany 
could easily have met its financial obligations after the last 
war, and that the burden of reparations was a myth. At the 
same time, the Russian economic spokesman has raised the 
problem of reparations not only for Russia, but also for all 
the occupied nations. The question is still open whether 
Russia will ultimately put the stronger emphasis, in its r¢- 
construction programme, on economic co-operation with 
Allies or on reparations from Germany. 
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Controls 
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in Canada 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


September Ist 


HE frank admission by Mr Donald Gordon, chairman 
T of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, that “our 
efforts at price control are slipping” has drawn attention 
sharply to the serious threat that has arisen recently to price 
ceiling and other control policies. In part, the threat arises 
from a psychological let-down experienced by the Canadian 
people with the conviction that the war is practically won. 
Warnings that hard fighting and reverses may still lie ahead 
have had little effect in Canada. After four years of war, 
in the last two of which the restrictions on civilians have 
been steadily tightened, the people of Canada have begun 
to behave as if the fifth year will bring peace and the 
beginning of an end to the controls. To some the simple 
remedy would be a few bombs dropped on Canadian cities. 
But no bombs have been dropped in Canada and none 
are likely. The controls, if irksome, have not involved 
serious sacrifice. “ The plain fact is,” said Mr Gordon, in 
a moment of blunt speaking, “that the great majority of 
Canadians living comfortably at home are better off right 
now than they ever were before the war.” 

The political implications of this new and fierce 
grumbling against the controls provide a first-rate crisis 
for the Government. The Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, real winner in the recent Ontario election and 
in two Federal by-elections, is openly ascribing its success 
to opposition to the controls, especially on farm prices 
and wages. The new party in Quebec, Le Bloc Populaire 
Canadien, openly campaigns for a more limited war effort. 
The Mackenzie King Government has suffered a greater 
slump in public esteem than at any other period in the 
war. The conscription crisis of 1942 was fair sailing com- 
pared with this. Moreover, the belief that an end of the 
war will bring an end of controls is obviously mistaken, for 
the shortages of supply that make control necessary cannot 
be repaired immediately. 

The failure of public support, now frankly conceded by 
the price controllers, has coincided with a period in which 
price control is under its severest test. Civilian stocks are 
shorter than ever before. Inventories have been exhausted. 
The surplus in purchasing power has risen steadily in a 
great tide sapping at the dykes of price control. The 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board estimated that, in 1942, 
individuals’ income amounted to $6,850 million, of which 
$600 million went to personal taxes, $4,450 million to 
goods and services, leaving unspent income of $1,800 
million. For 1943, the estimate tentatively shows individuals’ 
income of $7,600 million, personal taxation of $950 million, 
expenditure on goods and services of $4,050 million, leaving 
a residue of $2,600 million for savings and investment. 

The record of Canadian price control, up to the present, 
has been excellent. The Brookings Institute reported recently 
that the Canadian programme of economic stabilisation had 
restrained the rise in living costs to 17 per cent, while in 
Great Britain the rise was 28 per cent and in the United 
States 26 per cent, since September, 1939. At the end of 
four years of war the cost of living index had risen 17.9 per 
cent; in the corresponding period of the last war, 54.5 
per cent. During the past two years, since the price ceiling 
was established with September-October, 1941, as the base, 
the rise has been less than 3 per cent. 

The restrictive effect on farm prices and on wages, the 
two central issues of price control controversy, has been 
greatly exaggerated in Canada. This is due, in part, to the 
propagandist effect of the ceiling itself. The belief prevails 
that the economic position of virtually every person has 
been frozen for two years, but the evidence is all the other 
way. The ceiling control has been concentrated on con- 
sumers’ prices, and maintained by subsidies and by the 
“squeeze” of production costs. But both farm prices and 
wages have risen, and this is admitted frankly. 

e war has brought a steady improvement in the 
€conomic position of Canadian agriculture. Farm prices in 
1943 have been 43 per cent higher than in 1939. If wheat 
1s excluded, since wheat is a special case affected by over- 
Production even in terms of war demands, the farm price 
level is 50 per cent above 1939. In addition, the transfer 
from wheat to other crops in the west has been subsidised, 


and production subsidies, minimum prices and forms of 
market support have been applied to virtually all important 
farm products. At the same time, farm production has 
increased by 25 per cent on the whole since the start of 
war, and, in some items, many times that amount. Farm 
prices are 7 per cent higher than in the 1926-29 boom 
period. The result of higher prices and increased production 
is the highest level of farm income in Canadian history. In 


1942 farm income reached $1,140 million, the highest figure - 


on record. In addition, subsidies on production amounted 
to $100 million. The 1943 farm income is not likely to be 
less, though possibly not much more. 

As far as wages are concerned, the complaint that they 
were frozen at an unfair level is one of the current illusions 
of Canadian politics. The Department of Labour’s weighted 
index number of wage rates rose from 105.3 in 1939 to 
108.4 in 1940 and to 119.2 in 1941. Since June, 1941, the 
Department has compiled average per head earnings in 
eight leading industries, and the figure rose from $25.25 per 
week in the first report to $30.70 per week in March, 1943. 
In percentages, the weighted index of wage rates rose 19.2 
per cent from 1939 to 1941, and the average weekly earn- 
ings by another 21.5 per cent from June, 1941, to March, 
1943. In this period the cost of living index showed a rise 
of 17.2 per cent. 

But this is not all. The National War Labour Board 
has granted 89 per cent of the applications coming before 
it for wage increases, and the total granted has amounted 
to $79,237,104 a year among 1,567,063 workers. This in- 
cludes cost of living bonuses in certain cases, but, in 
addition, a general cost of living bonus of 2.4 points, 
averaging 60 cents a week for 2,500,000 workers, was 
ordered by the Government in August, 1942, and still 
prevails. This added at least $80 million more to Canadian 
payrolls. Reasons for increased earnings are found in longer 
hours, overtime, increased production at piecework rates, 
upgrading and promotions to higher-paid classifications. 

The effect of price control upon the consumer, even while 
farm prices and wages have risen, is best illustrated in the 
fact that the price of bread (based on ceiling control of 
the price of flour) represents the cost of wheat at 77.8 cents 
a bushel. Actually, the market price of wheat is $1.10 a 
bushel, and the difference is absorbed by the Government 
as a drawback to millers. This is a form of subsidy for the 
consumer. The present discontent with controls in Canada 
is founded not on economic injustice or unfair controls, 
but upon conditions of relative prosperity both in agricul- 
ture and labour. Since the attack exists almost entirely on 
the left, the real meaning of it must be found in political 
reasons, mainly the demand to utilise wartime controls as 
an agency to promote the advantage of certain groups, such 
as the farmers and the wage-earners. 


Roumanian Harvest 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


EvEN in peacetime, agricultural statistics published in 
Balkan countries were unreliable estimates. Since the begin- 
ning of the war, estimates both of the area under cultiva- 
tion and of the yield have become instruments of political 
propaganda, and the frequent changes in the frontiers since 
1940 were made use of to create confusion. Nevertheless, 
it can be said that this year, as in other Balkan countries, 
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Roumania’s cereal harvest has undoubtedly been favoured 
by the weather, and there is no reason to doubt that there 
was a good yield of wheat. The weekly bread ration has 
already been increased from 3} lb. to 43 lb. If the maize 
harvest is only average, it can. be estimated that the wheat 
surplus will amount to some 700,000 tons. It would, how- 
ever, be wrong to assume that the entire surplus will be- 
available for export to Germany. Agricultural experts 
in Turkey, reporting on the agricultural situation, estimate 
that Roumania may perhaps be able to export from 200,000 
to 400,000 tons of wheat. Roumanian agricultural authori- 
ties seem to favour a policy of husbanding the wheat sur- 
plus, and every effort is being made to complete the 
twenty-seven grain silos which have been under construc- 
tion since last year. In spite of the good harvest, the con- 
trol of deliveries has been tightened and the peasants’ 
threshing activities are already controlled so far as is pos- 
sible in a country predominantly farmed by smallholders. 
For this purpose, a threshing control book has been 
introduced. 

Official reports state that the 1943 plan for cultivating 
11.5 million hectares was fulfilled. The plan laid down the 
following acreages for the main crops :— 


(In ’000 hectares) 


LS eee 3,000 ics nes gah ois 500 
DD 6c. anew aonwes 4,000 ee 100 
Se 


The remaining acreage is divided between barley, oats, 
potatoes, sugar-beet, and tobacco. These are the figures 
published by the Minister for Agriculture, Aurelian Parna, 
who was replaced a short time ago by E. Marian. It can 
be doubted whether these figures are correct. The actual 
acreage under maize, for instance, is probably much smaller 
and may not even have reached 3,000,000 hectares. 

It is, however, confirmed that the agricultural situation 
showed some improvement this spring. Germany delivered 
a considerable part of the agricultural machinery promised 
in former agreements, and the large-scale cultivation of the 
plots of smallholders combined in the so-called “ Village 
Communities ” enforced by the Government last year may 
have had some good results. There are now 203 of these 
Village Communities comprising 37,726 hectares owned by 
6,400 members. German influence is largely responsible 
for a considerable increase in the cultivation of oilseeds, 
flax, hemp, potatoes and sugar-beet. But the experiment in 
large-scale cotton growing seems to have been a failure, 
whereas the cultivation of rice is reported to have had some 
success. 


German Aims 


The good wheat harvest has placed Roumania in a diffi- 

cult position. Germany will naturally try to secure as much 
as possible of it. The Roumanian Government, on the other 
hand, must first try to buy up the harvest. Legally, only 
the State Purchasing Co-operatives are entitled to buy up 
the harvest, but this would mean that the Government 
would have to provide at least Lei 30,000 millions. Budget 
resources are not available, and the inflationary issue of 
banknotes for the purpose would gravely impair the already 
precarious financial and currency situation. German repre- 
sentatives will undoubtedly use this argument to exact as 
much wheat from Roumania as possible. In this respect, 
Germany is still in a favourable position because of the 
long-term credits, amounting to Rm. 600 millions, which 
were granted some years ago. If, however, the actual food 
supply situation is considered it is clear that Roumania 
would have no difficulty in consuming the greater part of 
what is termed, under conditions of rationing, an export- 
able surplus. 
- During the war, cultivation has shown considerable 
changes, and from 1940 to 1942 war conditions, combined 
with unfavourable weather, producéd a series of bad har- 
vests. The effect on the livestock population may be seen 
bv the following official figures published a short time ago 
The livestock population was as follows :— 


(In ’000) 

1940 1941 1942 
NE Ss aa k 7,970 9,330 2,400 
CORGEED. sind acede'e 2,550 3,400 3,760 
SROSD 2. ..65.050. 7,920 9,300 9,780 


The enormous reduction in the pig population was caused 
by the failure of the maize harvest, though the emergency 
Slaughter which ensued eased the position of meat sup- 
plies for some time. The increase in the cattle and sheep 
population reveals the result of German pressure. Germany 
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encouraged this increase to the disadvantage of livestock 
breeding in Western European countries, particularly Den- 
mark and Holland, where the livestock population could 
only have been granted supplies of feeding-stuffs from 
Balkan countries. This is, however, not the only explana- 
tion. The increase in the cattle and sheep population is 
also due to the fact that the peasants, who had to deliver 
cereals at fixed prices, found livestock and meat prices 
more remunerative when set against the general increase 
in prices. Unfortunately, Roumania no longer publishes 
wholesale price statistics. The index of the cost of living 
shows, on the other hand, a 300 per cent increase during 
the period from August, 1939, to June, 1943. Price control 
is thus largely fictitious. 

This tremendous increase in prices makes Roumania’s 
trade with Germany extremely difficult. Four years ago 
Germany fixed a very favourable exchange rate, which it 
cannot change at the moment because of its own financial 
situation. On this basis, Germany is forced to pay nomi- 
nally exorbitant prices for Roumanian exports, whereas 
Roumania could, in theory, import German manufactures 
at very cheap prices compared with the internal price level. 
No satisfactory solution has been found at the moment. 
The system of price equalisation which has been intro- 
duced in foreign trade between Germany on the one hand 
and Italy, Hungary and Bulgaria on the other has also 
been introduced in trade with Roumania. But the price 
changes and the ineffective price control in Roumania seem 
to be a serious obstacle. 


Portugal’s Foreign Trade 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


August 24th 
FRoM figures (provisional but reasonably accurate) cover- 
ing 1942 trade an interesting comparison of Portugal’s 
imports and exports, classified in geographical groups, may 
be made. It should be borne in mind that tonnage as wel! 
as values must be taken into account and also the fact 
that imports of great weight and low value—e.g., coal— 
may, by their sudden diminution, give a false impression : 
IMPORTS (IN VAEUE) 


Total 
3 Years 
1938 1942 1940-42 
£ stg. Z£ stg. Z£ stg. 
United Nations.......... 8,210,000 8,640,000 32,700,000 


Axis and Occupied lands 9,660,000 3,970,000 12,450,000 


Neutrals (chiefly Sweden ¢ 

and Switzerland) ...... 1,790,000 3,580,000 9,420,000 
Portuguese Colonies...... 2,340,000 5,660,000 12,930,000 
1,030,000 3,000,000 6,440,000 


Unspecified Origin ....... 
23,030,000 24,850,000 73,940,000 


Thus, in the three years 1940, 1941 and 1942, supplies from 
the United Nations accounted for 44 per cent in value of 
the total against 17 per cent from Axis sources during 1940- 
42. The main reductions in tonnage compared with 1938 
were as follows: 





Tons 
1941 1942 
(Decrease on 
1938 Totals) 





COS Pog Sie eee neree Re re ae 467,000 663,000 
SSS See ae ee rn ee rer anes 15,000 153,000 
Se Sy ree eae 62,000 96,000 
Iron and Steel.............. 58,000 68,000 
Manufactures and machinery 38,000 335,000 

Total decreases......... 640,000 1,013,000 


Exports, which in 1942 were almost four times as great 
in value as in 1938, are tabulated telow: 


1938 1942 Percentage 
£ stg. Z£ stg. Increase 
United Nations......... 3,370,000 14,590,000 333 


Axis and Occupied lands 4,490,000 


11,840,000 164 
Neutrals (chiefly Switzer- 





MO cn Se nuis senses 1,640,000 7,360,000 348 
Portuguese Colonies..... 1,370,000 4,500,000 228 
Unspecified ............ 540,000 1,000,000 85 

11,410,000 39,290,000 244 


In volume, exports show great reductions during the past 
two years ; there was a drop in pyrités and other items of 
great weight and small value, whereas items such 45 
yp tin and preserved fish account for big increases 
in value. 
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Scotland’s 


a= the war, the whole of Scotland was in danger 
of becoming a depressed area. Though the part of 
Scotland scheduled as “special areas” comprised only 
three counties—Dumbarton, Lanark (excluding Glasgow) 
and Renfrew—and sections of Ayr, West Lothian and Mid- 
lothian, it contained roughly a quarter of Scotland’s total 
population. Scottish industry is very highly localised, and 
the fact that most of its eggs were in the basket of heavy 
industry meant that Scotland was hit even more severely 
by the industrial depression of the early ’thirties than its 
more diversified neighbour, and was consequently slower 
to recover. The re-armament programme brought fresh life 
to heavy industry and shipbuilding—unemployment in the 
Scottish special areas fell from 95,000 in. 1934 to 58,000 in 
1937. But such industries as textiles, which were largely 
dependent on the export trade, did not share in the general 
recovery, and schemes for bringing light work to depressed 
regions developed less rapidly in Scotland than elsewhere. 
Firms were reluctant to establish themselves north of the 
border ; the Hillington trading estate, near Glasgow, was 
not started until 1937; and in April, 1939, there were still 
240,000 unemployed in Scotland. 

The recovery that the war has brought to the industrial 

north is reflected in the unemployment figures. In April, 
1942, there were only 24,000 unemployed in Scotland, a 
tenth of the figure three years before, and by July, 1943, the 
number had dropped to 16,000. Heavy industry, iron and 
steel, general engineering, shipbuilding, ship repairing and 
marine engineering have been working at full capacity. The 
once silent yards of the Clyde are again alive with activity. 
So, too, are the smaller, but none the less important, yards 
on the east coast. The chemical industries have provided 
mounting employment. Explosives production, already 
sizeable before the war, has been expanded and all manner 
of propellants and bombs are made. Nitric acid, formerly 
imported from South America, is now produced synthetic- 
ally both for the manufacture of explosives and for soil 
fertilisation. The production of aluminium, chromium com- 
pounds and magnesium, required for light alloys and in- 
cendiary bombs, has been enormously increased. Scotland 
is also making medicinal chemicals, such as sulphonamide 
and anti-malarial drugs which act as a substitute for 
quinine. A huge building and civil engineering programme, 
for the construction of defence works, aerodromes, docks, 
wharves, seaplane bases, storage dumps and military camps, 
mainly in the remote regions of the Highlands, has made 
heavy demands on building labour. , 

But Scottish industrialists still complain that Scotland 
has been relatively neglected, both in the original planning 
for war production and in the progressive adaptation of 
industry to meet strategic requirements. It had no shadow 
factories, and did not receive its fair share of new aircraft 
factories, which were largely concentrated in the south. In 
1941, whereas £70 million were spent on new buildings in 
Great Britain, Scotland received only about £5 million— 
less than half the Goschen proportion of 11 /8oths. It is 
alleged that Scotland has tended to become a universal 
dumping-ground. Out of nearly 5 million square feet of 
floor space released in Scotland by the concentration of 
industry in 1941, 91.7 per cent was used for storage, against 
only 8.3 per cent for production. The concentration on 
heavy industry and the relative scarcity of light engineering 
work led to the transference of women to England, where 
“gg labour could be more speedily and productively used. 
“ all, some 13,000 mobile women have been moved from 

cotland, the majority during the first 2} years of war. This 
transference of labour is a very sore point in Scotland, and 
= on which the Scottish Nationalists have been quick to 
asten. After the steady drift of population to the south in 
Pre-war years, the Scots are afraid that their country will 

come permanently depopulated. It is not so much 





Industries 


resentment at Scottish girls working in England as the fear 
that they may settle down there, with “ Sassenach” 
husbands. 

Several reasons are advanced for the alleged failure to 
recognise Scotland in the war economy. One has 
undoubtedly been shortage of suitable buildings. Even 
before the war, this impeded the development of lighter 
industries, since firms preferred to take up-to-date premises 
in the south, rather than old factories and mills equipped 
mainly for heavy engineering work and far removed from 
the more prosperous centres of population. Parent firms 
have naturally tended to establish extensions or ancillary 
plants in their own neighbourhood ; and the overloading 
of the transport system and the method of railway charges 
have probably also acted as a deterrent. Considerable import- 
ance is attached to the psychological factor. Complaints are 
made of an attitude of mind in Whitehall which tends to 
place new work within easy reach of London, since busi- 
ness men dislike the idea of a night train journey when they 
can reach the Midlands in an afternoon. It is difficult for 
the outsider to judge how much substance there is in these 
allegations, or where the blame, if any, should be placed. 
It may even be that Scottish industrialists were not suffi- 
ciently awake in the early stages of planning for war pro- 
duction, or that a tinge of conservatism on both sides 
prevented the adaptation of resources to newer war pur- 
poses. But there are undoubtedly some real criticisms to 
be answered. 
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Nevertheless, a considerable amount of new industry has 
in fact been brought to Scotland. Especially since 1942, 
the southward trend has been somewhat reversed. Between 
160 and 170 new projects, giving employment to about 
25,000 people, have been developed since the war. Scot- 
land may have missed the first two waves of aircraft pro- 
duction, which brought manufacturers to the Midlands and 
to Lancashire ; but the third wave, involving the manufac- 
ture of aircraft components and accessories, has reached 
the north. About a dozen concerns in the south, manufac- 
turers of aircraft and components, have opened, or are 
opening, factories in Scotland. One firm from the London 
area is making “jerricans ” (a type of unburstable petrol 
can which was captured from the Germans after El 
Alamein) by mass-production methods, and largely with 
female labour. Other branches of light engineering recently 
introduced include ball bearings, machine tools, radio 
electric equipment, electric batteries, gunsights and paper 
condensers. An important new development is the manu- 
facture of pre-fabricated ships. Some months ago, it was 
decided that convoys of merchant ships should have more 
protection; the normal yards were overloaded, and it 
Was necessary to turn firms which had hitherto made 
carpets, linoleums and similar products, to building sections 
of ships. On this work, as in many branches of light 
engineering, female labour is largely used. But even in 
heavy industry, the proportion of women has increased— 
about 16 per cent of the iron and steel industry’s labour 
force consists of women—and in the shipyards many of 
the initial prejudices against the introduction of female 
labour have been broken down. 

The changes in the production programme are them- 
selves giving fresh headaches to the Scots. A large propor- 
tion of their factories are engaged on Ministry of Supply 
work. The cuts in this department’s programme may again 
upset the geographical balance, while the priority given to 
aircraft may involve fresh transfers of labour to aircraft 
factories in the south. Scotland still has some reserves of 
mobile labour, but the policy of taking work to the workers 
is difficult to adopt at this stage of the war. It is claimed 
that there has so far been singularly little difficulty in re- 
absorbing surplus labour and that the production changes 
are operating smoothly. On the other hand, there are many 
criticisms that labour, which could be engaged on useful 
work in Scotland, is still being transferred to England. 
Complaints of this kind were made by Scottish delegates 
at the Trades Union Congress, and last week, at a repre- 
sentative meeting called by the Glasgow Trades Council, 
grave concern was expressed at the effects of the shift in 
priority. There is no doubt that this issue will assume very 
large proportions in the near future, when the full effect of 
the production changes are felt. 

Scotland has benefited considerably from the Ministry 
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of Labour’s wartime legislation to improve working condi- 
tions. But there is evidence that the strain and stress of 
long hours is beginning to tell. In 1942, there were 42,000 
reportable accidents in Scotland alone, compared with 
21,134 in 1939. Most of the larger firms now have works 
canteens, but the smaller firms still present a problem. 
There has been a satisfactory extension of works’ medical 
services and industrial health arrangements. Co-operation 
between workers and employers over production matters 
and the establishment of joint production committees seem 
to have lagged behind the rest of the country, but an 
increasing number is now being set up and the com- 
mittees have undoubtedly done useful work. The same 
cannot altogether be said of the shipyard committees, which 
have only recently been allowed to discuss production ; 
and there is a tendency among some managements to 
resent the intrusion of the workers into their province and 
to belittle their contribution. The signs of industrial unrest, 
which are now appearing throughout the whole country, 
are particularly marked on Clydeside, with its tradition of 
bitterness and struggle. Until the recent outbreak of strikes, 
the Clyde had been, on the whole, happily peaceful. 

Any picture of wartime Scotland would be incomplete 
without some reference to the vast hinterland of moor, 
loch and mountain. For obvious security reasons, little can 
be said, except that it offers admirable terrain for military 
and naval exercises, and has been fully exploited for these 
purposes. The contribution of Scotland’s forests and farms 
to the war effort has been substantial. A considerable pro- 
portion of the softwoods necessary for war purposes comes 
from Scotland, and the numbers engaged on timber pro- 
duction have increased by about 350 per cent since the 
war. Were it not for Scottish supplies, the nation’s timber 
position would be very serious. Agriculture, Scotland’s 
largest single industry, has been greatly expanded. 
The average farm unit is small, but there have been con- 
siderable improvements in efficiency and an increased use 
of machinery. In Aberdeenshire, for instance, the North of 
Scotland College of Agriculture arranges training courses 
for farmers and sends specialists to advise the local farmers, 
who have, on the whole, been receptive to new methods 
and technique. In this county, which contains one-fifth 
of Scotland’s arable land, 44 per cent of the land was under 
the plough at the beginning of the war; this proportion 
has now been increased by half as much again. 

In sum, the war has brought full employment to Scottish 
basic industries, and it has also hastened the development 
of light industries, though Scotland considers that this 
development has been far too slow and that its productive 
resources are not yet fully harnessed to the war effort. A 
major concern at the moment is how the present activity 
can be maintained and improved after the war. Some of the 
plans for meeting Scotland’s problems in the post-war 
period will be discussed in a second article. 


Business Notes 


Dear Money Spectre 


On certain days of this week the money market has 
been hard put to satisfy its essential credit requirements 
from the banks, and the special assistance of the Bank of 
England brokers has had to be obtained. The occasional 
spasms of stringency which punctuate the otherwise 
placid life of the money market have led some commen- 
tators to ask whether the credit position is not being 
driven on too tight a rein ; and whether, indeed, the cloven 
hoof of the dear money school is not to be discerned in 
the recent history of Lombard Street. Looking at that 
history in broad retrospect, there is no vestige of justifi- 
cation for this accusation. The credit basis has been kept 
sufficiently broad to meet the needs of the market, and to 
allow the banks to sustain the superstructure of credit 
demanded of them by the claims of war finance. If, on 
many days, the supply of credit has been inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the market, it is because the 
exceptional scale of Government disbursements and 
revenue makes the task of the day-to-day balancing of these 
two compensating streams one of extraordinary difficulty. 
The attempt is made weekly, when decisions are taken re- 
garding the scale of floating debt borrowing for the ensuing 
week. Though the fullest possible information is given by 
the various Government departments on the size of the 
revenue and expenditure for this period, accidents are 


bound to disrupt the plans made to achieve the required 
equilibrium. Moreover, the exact day-to-day balancing of 
the credit position may be upset by the latitude which is 
given to the banks in choosing the days of the week on 
which they make their Treasury deposit receipt payments. 
Any temporary unbalancing of this Government turnover 
of funds is bound to be felt in the short loan market, one 
of whose functions it is to take the shock of such dis- 
equilibria and to absorb them. This absorption is now 2 
comparatively painless process, and merely consists in sell- 
ing bills to the Bank of England broker at the rate at 
which they would be sold to the banks. 


* * * 


Speculation Once More 


Judged by the number of bargains received, the Stock 
Exchange has experienced a further considerable increase in 
business. On the basis of these figures, the improvement 
has occurred, mainly, in two sections: foreign bonds and 
South African gold-mining shares. In addition, there have 
been some rather sharp fluctuations in Government stocks, 
but these do not leave the general picture in that market 
much changed. The revival of interest in foreign bonds 
occurred mainly in South American securities and |S 
plainly traceable to the news of the Argentine repatriation 
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and to talk of the Brazilian proposals, of which no details 
are available. Some of this buying is frankly speculative 
and must be put in the same class as the rush into Kaffirs, 
which is being more and more concentrated upon those 
ventures about whose future the least is known. Mean- 
while, the main sections of the market show very little 
change in the general level of quotations. There is a 
growing realisation that the prospects of international 
agreement in the economic field are less good than it was 
hoped they might be. Now that the time has come for 
discussions and the reaching of decisions, delays induce a 
pessimism greater, perhaps, than is really called for. Whether 
this is so or not, the atmosphere of doubt engendered is 
inimical to a rise in equities whose yields already discount 
a considerable measure of recovery. No doubt, pressure of 
money will cause a fresh rise in due course, but for the 
moment the new money seems to be going mainly into 
speculation. The prudent investor is holding his hand. 


* * * 


Road Hauliers Combine 


The conflict of interest between the professional hau- 
lier and the ancillary user, the small average size of the 
unit of management, and the specialisation of traffic have 
long stood in the way of the collective organisation of the 
road transport industry. A number of national organisations 
grew up before the war, representing mainly sectional in- 
terests, but these are neither comprehensive in membership 
nor organised on a clear-cut functional basis. Last week, 
after prolonged discussion, the following seven national 
organisations at last agreed to merge into one “ powerful 
federation, thus making it possible for the road transport 
industry to speak with one voice.” 


Associated Road Operators; Commercial Motor Users’ 
Association ; National Conference of Express Carriers ; 
National Association of Furniture Warehousemen and Re- 
movers ; National Road Transport Employers’ Federation ; 
Scottish Carriers?’ and Haulage Contractors’ Association ; 
Scottish Commercial Motor Users’ Association. 

Steps are now being taken to organise the industry on a 
functional basis and to group it into three sections ; the 
Road Haulage Organisation, for public road carriers ; the 
Traders’ Road Transport Association, for ancillary users ; 
and the Passenger Vehicle Operators’ Association, for pas- 
senger vehicle operators. According to the plan, these three 
sectional organisations would combine to form the National 
Road Transport Federation. A new road transport organi- 
sation, representative of the whole as well as of the parts, 
has many potential advantages, so long as it is neither 
exclusive nor inclusive by compulsion, and so long as it 
is not used for the purpose of making transport dear to 
the consumer by collective rate agreements between road 
and rail. 

* * x 


Argentine Debt Repatriation 


The Argentine Finance Minister has announced that 
he proposes to set aside 500 million pesos to repatriate ex- 
ternal bonds of the republic. To this end the exchange 
resources, and particularly the sterling, accumulated by 
the Argentine central bank will be used, and the peso 
equivalent of the repatriated debt will presumably be 
floated in the form of internal loans. The wartime trend of 
Argentina’s foreign trade has created for that country an 
exceptional accumulation of foreign exchange assets. In 
the main this is a sterling phenomenon, because whatever 
dollars have been acquired as a result of the lack of 
balance in Argentina’s trade with the United States have 
been promptly converted into gold. No such automatic 
conversion rights apply to the sterling balances which 
have been accumulating in the Agentine special accounts 
in London. According to the 1942 report of the central 
bank, these balances amounted to £17 millions at the end 
of 1941. By now they have risen to about £42 millions. 
The sterling equivalent of the 500 million pesos debt re- 
patriation is slightly over £30 million, and it will thus be 
seen that even if the whole operation is to be focused on 
Sterling debt, the means to carry it through are abundantly 
available. 

* * * 


Future Policy 


; Argentina’s decision to repatriate some £25 million of 
its sterling obligations caused a rise in Argentine Govern- 
ment stocks, a marked improvement in the first deben- 
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tures of the Cordoba Central Trust and an even more 
spectacular jump in the “C™” stock of Argentine Transan- 
dine Holdings. These two concerns hold the two groups 
of railway stock which the Government is proposing to 
pay off. There is no information yet about the method 
of effecting the redemption, whether by vesting or by 
individual offers. The redemption of these and other 
stocks, already envisaged to a total of £14 millions, poses 
a difficult problem for the investor. There is very 
little in the way of South American bonds that can 
replace an issue carrying the guarantee of the Argentine 
Government, and there are few British industrial deben- 
tures which give a comparable yield. The operation marks 
a further stepping down in the return obtainable outside 
frankly speculative holdings. Among the stocks to benefit 
from the news were Argentine railway securities. During 
the war the British Government has, more than once, let it 
be known that it favoured the repatriation of public utility 
holdings, and particularly the railways, as a means of 
liquidating the accumulation of sterling balances. It is 
also evident from repeated statements, official and unoffi- 
cial, that Argentina favours a policy of freeing herself 
from the payment of interest and dividends on foreign 
capital and the use of the money to import capital goods 
which will be owned by her nationals. Hitherto the Argen- 
tine authorities have concentrated upon redeeming debt 
whose service was being met. If there remains, as 
seems probable, a surplus of sterling after this process is 
complete, they will be faced with the choice of taking up 
securities which are not in any sense Government obliga- 
tions or of using the funds to import capital goods. The 
latter alternative can scarcely be available until some time 
after the end of hostilities, and it is very probable that the 
treatment of the railway, and other public utility stocks, 
in British hands will depend in no small degree upon the 
estimated duration of the war and the expectations about 
the volume and nature of Britain’s demand for Argentine 
goods, for Argentina is at present wedded to bilateral 
trade agreements which leave little room for the benefits 
which flow from the division of labour in its fullest 
manifestations. 





Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion— as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 


ROWNTREES 
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The China Gold Incident 


Mild surprise has been caused by the Chungking 
announcement that the Chinese Government has decided 
to convert into gold the $200 million balance of its $500 
million dollar credit granted by the United States in 1942. 
The first interpretation of this move was that the Chinese 
authorities, finding it impossibe or unnecessary to use the 
dollar resources in financing imports from the United 
States, now that the essential flow of goods is covered by 
Lend-Lease, thought it wiser to hold the unutilised balance 
of the credit in gold. This, it was assumed, would be ear- 
marked in the United States, awaiting reconversion into 
dollars until such time as wartime restrictions on the 
transport of goods into China had been eased. If this 
interpretation did not altogether tally with the alleged 
objective of the operation—* to arrest inflation in China” 
—it was assumed that the Chinese authorities had intro- 
duced this justification as a polite afterthought, intended to 
remove any slur on the future of the dollar which their 
first action might have been held to convey. Subsequent 
elaboration of the news from Chungking, however, calls for 
new interpretations of this dollar-gold conversion. It now 
appears that the gold in actually to be shipped from the 
United States to India and thence by air to Chungking. 
The metal must be needed urgently if it is to receive this 
priority over weapons and essential medical supplies for 
the very limited air transport available. If the gold is to 
be used to arrest inflation, the most direct method of 
using it to this end ‘would be to sell it in the domestic 
market, taking due care to cancel the notes tendered in 
exchange for it. Against this it may be countered that $200 
millions of gold would have very little effect as a counter- 
inflationary solvent in China. It is even probable that the 
scramble for the metal would cause further depreciation of 
the paper currency. If the Chinese authorities wish to 
counter inflation, they have means ready to their hands 
without going to the trouble and expense of importing 
gold. If, nevertheless, that trouble is taken and expense in- 
curred, the metal must be urgently needed—perhaps to 
meet certain outlays of the authorities for which Chinese 
paper currency has lost its efficacy. 


* * * 


Gaumont-British Accounts 


The full accounts of Gaumont-British Picture Cor- 
poration for the year ended March 31st are a distinct 
improvement on any of their predecessors. For the first 
time, there is a real consolidated statement of assets and 
liabilities, while the profit and loss account discloses the 
provision for EPT and the total of interest payments. 
Previously, only interest in the publicly held debentures 
was revealed. Against this the split up of income tax and 
depreciation between the subsidiaries and the parent Cor- 
poration is no longer given. Since some at least of the 
former are not wholly owned, this may be a matter of 
importance. Two points of more immediate interest de- 
serve attention. The improved accounts contain compari- 
sons for the previous year, but it is quite impossible to 
carry that comparison any further back. The main outline 
of the figures is given on page 444, where the original 
figures for 1941-42 are substituted for the usual third year 
in the table. No comparison of balance sheet figures is 
attempted and this raises the second point. A year ago the 
accounts provided the statutory balance sheet and a state- 
ment of combined net tangible assets of subsidiary under- 
takings. It is quite impossible, with the information avail- 
able, to make this earlier statement square with the figures 
now provided for 1941-42. This is a demonstration of the 
fact that two very different stories can be produced from 
the same figures and is strong evidence in favour of a 
large measure of standardisation in the principles under- 
lying the presentation of published accounts. A further 
point of weakness, common to all consolidated balance 
sheets which include subsidiaries not wholly owned, is: the 
fact that the total assets and liabilities of these concerns are 
stated with only a block item for outside interests. The 
net figure obtained by deducting the latter from the 
former does not, necessarily, give a clear idea of the real 
interest of the parent in the subsidiary. In the case where 
there was a wide disparity between the proportion of net 
assets held in various forms, for example stock in trade, 
at, possibly, inflated prices, and cash, and the proportion 
of the total accruing to the parent differed considerably 


as between the concerns, a very misleading picture might 
be presented. 
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Internal Telephones 


At the annual meeting of Telephone Rentals, Ltd, on 
September 13th, Mr F. T. Jackson, chairman, vigorously 
attacked the operation of the Board of Trade’s licencing 
system by which the installation of internal telephones is 
prohibited, except by special permission. He complained 
that very few licences were being granted, and made great 
play with the saving of manpower resulting from efficient 
facilities for telephonic inter-office communication. Mr 
Jackson said 


What the Civil Service mind does not appear to under- 
stand or concern itself about, is that by forcing a war factory 
to rely wholly on manually operated switchboards, that fac- 
tory’s effective output is reduced by at least ten per cent. 


Mr Dalton must have been surprised indeed to learn that 
he may be housing a gang of saboteurs, for the consumer, 
usually so vocal about any shortcomings in his Depart- 
ment, appears to have been almost silent, thus completing 


- the conspiracy. It is, of course, quite true that efficient 


internal telephone systems have many advantages. It jis 
also true that the labour and materials needed for these 
installations are short. But only the Government, now the 
chief employer in the country, is in a position to judge 
how scarce resources can be used to best advantage. 


x * * 


Distributive Trades Manpower 


The transfer of workers from the distributive trades 
has appeared to lag behind others. As late as the end of 
1941, when the registration of 40-year-old women had al- 
most been reached, the Minister of Labour announced that 
women aged between 20 and 25. engaged in non-food dis- 
tributive trades would be called up for more essential work. 
It was not until December 17, 1942, that more far-reaching 
plans were made to transfer women up to 4§ to other work, 
and, in the branches considered more essential, those over 
35 were to be left. This decision was taken after what 
amounted to the failure of the Board of Trade to adopt a 
plan for the concentration of non-food retail trade, on the 
lines laid down for other industries. It is possible that this 
failure resulted in some delay in beginning a substantial 
contraction of the distributive trades’ labour force. It must, 
however, be remembered that in an orderly and smooth 
transition from peace to war economy, the position of the 
distributive trades at the end of the chain of production 
logically puts it last on the list of trades to be controlled. 
In the reverse process of transition to peace economy, retail 
trade will be the last to feel the benefit of increased con- 
sumer production. Although it is now nine months since 
the announcement of rigorous transfers from retail trade, 
it is not possible to say that the process has been completed. 
It has been proceeding smoothly, and it is obvious to any 
shopper that shop assistants have been getting greyer and 
younger: the elderly and the very young are seen in in- 
creasing numbers. By July, 1942, more than half the male 
employees had left the distributive trades as a whole. At 


- that time, the trades’ womanpower had hardly been 


touched, but the position to-day may more nearly approach 
that of the male employees over a year ago. 


* * * 


Coal Bonus Scheme 


The first complete working year under the coal output 
bonus scheme ended on September 4th. Recommended by 
the Greene Board of Investigation, the scheme offered an 
additional payment of 3d. per shift for each complete 1 per 
cent in excess of standard outputs fixed for each district 
and based on the highest district outputs in any period of 
four consecutive weeks during the first half of 1942. These 
standard outputs were suggested jointly by the colliery 
owners and by the miners’ leaders, and they were accepted 
by the Greene Board, subject to adjustments to take account 
of changes in manpower between the selected period and 
the inception of the scheme, and of tonnage lost through 
disputes. Moreover, in determining whether or not any 
district had qualified for a bonus the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power has had to make allowances for factors beyond the 
control of the workers as well as for output lost through 
recognised holidays. The most disappointing fact in the 
operation of the scheme has been the failure to achieve the 
national standard output of 4,164,700 tons of saleable coal 
per week in any four-weekly period. There have been 
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districts which have exceeded their target figures. South 
Derby and Leicester did so in each of the thirteen four- 
weekly periods ended September 4th last, and Somerset in 
eleven out of the thirteen periods ; but in the larger coal- 
fields the incentive did not prove very effective, and in 
South Yorkshire and South Wales, the two districts claim- 
ing normally the biggest weekly outputs, the gap between 
production and target averaged over the whole of the 
period. between 4} per cent and § per cent. For the in- 
dustry as a whole, the average for the four-weekly periods 
ranged from 4,126,500 tons in the period ended Novem- 
ber 28, 1942, to 3,097,800 tons in that ended August 7, 
1943 (including the August holidays); for the whole of the 
thirteen four-weekly periods the average output was 
3,851,000 tons, which falls short of the target figure by 
over 7 per cent. It is impossible to calculate how far this 
deficiency is attributable to changes in manpower, rates of 
absenteeism, Output per manshift, and the number of shifts 
worked per week. Statistics are not yet available in suffi- 
cient completeness, and inferences drawn from the occa- 
sional figures given by the Minister of Fuel and Power 
may be misleading. In any case, they are now likely to be 
of only historical interest, for both the miners’ representa- 
tives and the owners seem inclined to the original view 
of the Board of Investigation, that a scheme based on 
individual pits might prove more successful than one based 
on districts. The Mineworkers’ Federation has submitted 
proposals for this purpose, which, however, contemplate 
the fixation of targets on the basis of the average weekly 
output during the twelve months ended June, 1943 (subject 
to certain operational adjustments), instead of the four best 
consecutive weeks in the first half of 1942, and the adminis- 
tration of the scheme regionally by a sub-committee of 
employers, miners and the regional controller instead of, 
as hitherto, centrally. 


* * * 


Scottish Coal Output 


Lord Traprain, Scottish Regional Controller of the 
Ministry of Fuel, has given a review of the coal position 
in Scotland, which, he says, could “hardly be more dis- 
turbing,” and which is, if anything, even more dis- 
couraging than the situation in the rest of the country. 
Output from Scottish mines declined from 30,528,900 tons 
in 1939 to 26,188,000 tons in 1942, a decline of 14 per 
cent, while during the same period manpower fell by 5.25 
per cent, and the decrease in output per man was about 
9 per cent. The latest output figures show a further down- 
ward trend; during the quarter June-August, 1943, there 
was an average decline of 25,000 tons a week, compared 
with the same period of last year. If this trend continues, 
it is estimated that the total decline for this year will be 
about 13 million tons, which would represent a decrease 
of nearly 20 per cent from the 1939 figures, and a decline 
in Output per man of about 14 per cent. The fundamental 
reason for the present position is undoubtedly shortage of 
productive manpower, but Lord Traprain listed a number 
of other reasons, put forward by both the miners and the 
owners. His analysis of the criticisms of both sides is 
applicable to the country’s coalfields generally. In his view, 
undue prominence has been given to the men’s impression 
that the owners are reserving the best seams until after 
the war, an allegation which they have been unable to 
substantiate by evidence. Among the other complaints of 
the miners were that employers cut piece-rates when 
production increased, that managements were unwilling to 
co-operate with the men, whose suggestions at pit pro- 
duction committees were turned down, while mechanical 
and supply difficulties, lack of food, and the effect of 
income tax were recurrent grievances. The Scottish con- 
troller said that where pit committees worked well, they 
had proved useful; but he agreed with the view that the 
men’s suggestions often had to be turned down for tech- 
nical reasons. The owners and managements attributed 
the decline in output to slackness on the part of the men 
and general lack of discipline, with men knocking off 
carly and failing to prepare the work properly. Lord Trap- 
rain admitted that there was in many cases a serious lack 
of effort, while the increase in absenteeism (from 3.41 per 
cent in 1938 to 8.5 per cent to-day, and in the past year 
alone by 1.5 per cent) was excessive, though a very few 
Pits had as low a rate as 2 per cent. He was not optimistic 
that the new manpower policy would have immediate effects 
On output, but thought that there might. be good results 
from the introduction in Scotland of 16 complete schemes 
of American mechanisation—nearly half the number of 
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schemes for the whole country. Lord Traprain appealed 
for a spirit of self-imposed disc?pline and self-imposed co- 
operation. So far, however, the conditions that might 
promote a better spirit and create confidence in the future 
prospects of the industry are singularly lacking. 


* * * 


Unilever Preliminary 


The preliminary statement of Lever Brothers and 
Unilever for last year shows a considerable measure of 
recovery, in both consolidated profits, after tax, and the net 
profit of the parent concern, from the sharp setback of 
1941. The consolidated figure is £6,913,003, against 
£6,299,663 in 1941, and £7,879,659 in 1940, and the net 
amount earned for dividends of the parent £6,028,834, 
against £5,835,589 and £6,987,130. It appears that there 
has been an improvement in the percentage earned on the 
ordinary capital from 16.7 to almost 20 per cent, but it is 
as well to await the appearance of the accounts next week 
before being more precise. In the absence of further figures, 
it can only be guessed to what the rise in the disclosed 
profit is due. One decisive factor may, however, be the 
tax provision. In each of the two preceding years, special 
allocations were made to convert the basis of provision 
from the legal liability at the date of the balance-sheet to 
full cover on all profits earned up to that time. Last year, 
it was understood that this process was complete and, if this 
estimate has proved reliable, it may not be necessary to 
look further for the main cause of the improvement. The 
dividend on the ordinary capital is maintained at 5 per 
cent less tax at 9s. 9d. At the current price of 36s. 3d. ex 
dividend this gives a yield of £1 8s. 3d. free of tax. 


* * * 


Faith in Gold 


For a considerable period of weeks, one of the 
features of the stock market has been the relatively large 
turnover in the shares of gold-mining companies, mainly 
those in, or about to be developed in, South Africa. The 
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latest change in the main direction of this movement is a 
tendency to concentrate upon concerns with interests in 
the areas in the Orange Free State, at present in the 
prospecting stage. The latest burst of activity in this con- 
nection arises from statements made by Mr Louis Marks, 
chairman of the African and European Corporation, at 
Johannesburg last week. Evidence of a more general 
character of the growing interest in mining, including dia- 
mond mining, is provided by the full accounts of 
“Johnnies ” for the year to June 30th. This company had 
already announced a dividend of 3s., against the recently 
established leve] of 2s., and an even larger rise in net profit. 
The full accounts show that this is associated with a con- 
siderable expansion in total resources and a fuller invest- 
ment of them in mining enterprises, which is in marked 
contrast with the picture presented by earlier accounts of 
this and similar undertakings. The repeated news of finance 
houses taking fresh participations, and the not uncommon 
raising of fresh capital, suggest that the Union of South 
Africa is making a bid, even in wartime, to offset by new 
discoveries the inevitable decline in the production of the 
Rand. It is impossible to say to what extent technological 
improvements, especially as applied to mining at great 
depths, and any further rise in the quotation of gold, will 
prolong the life of old mines. But, faced with a very re- 
stricted list of alternatives, the Union is likely to do its best 
to maintain this source of wealth. How far present hopes, 
based on trial drills, will be realised ; how tar the investor 
will be allowed to reap fat rewards, and whether the over- 
seas investor will be as well treated as the Union’s nationals 
are all matters of guesswork and render the present rise in 
maket values extremely speculative. 


* * x 


The London Metal Exchange 


On the occasion of a luncheon to mark his retirement 
from the chairmanship of the London Metal Exchange, Mr 
J. D. Wolff made a strong plea for the restoration of free 
commodity markets after the war. The London Metal 
Exchange, established in 1877, had indeed rendered great 
services to the community until the Government prohibited 
dealings after the outbreak of war. The Exchange became 
the world market in base metals, providing facilities for 
national and international dealings, for the distribution of 
metals from producing to consuming countries, and for 
insuring the consumers of these metals against unforeseen 
price fluctuations. It had the incidental, but by no means 
unimportant, advantage of earning substantial amounts in 
foreign exchange and of encouraging the accumulation of 
large stocks of metals—so useful in war—in this country. 
The volume of transactions on the London Metal Exchange, 
as the following table shows, has been substantial :— 


VOLUME OF TRANSACTIONS 
(Long tons) 


Copper Lead Spelter Tin 
rr 457,000 335,000 248,000 82,000 
ST hteeeswsewes 711,000 482,000 594,000 101,000 
eer eT 475,000 387,000 296,000 91,000 


If the record of the London Metal Exchange were the only 
deciding factor, Mr J. D. Wolff would be on strong ground 
in advocating its reopening once the conditions of normal 
trading have been restored after the war. But there are other 
problems which must not be overlooked. One of these is 
the need for ensuring a greater measure of stability in the 
incomes of primary producers by preventing excessive 
swings in prices caused by periodic stocking and de-stocking 
movements. Another is the need for keeping exchange rates 
reasonably stable..This is not the place to enlarge upon 
those problems which form the subject of discussion 
between the United Nations. But if base metal markets 
are retained elsewhere after the war, the speedy reopening 
of the London Metal Exchange might be necessary for 


this country to regain its former position as a world trading 
centre. 


* x * 


Training Engineers 


The memorandum on the training of engineers, issued 
by the Institution of Mechanical Engineers after publica- 
tion of the Government’s White Paper on Educational Re- 
construction (Cmd 6458), is a timely document, for it 
emphasises the important role the engineer and craftsman 
will have to play if Britain is to remain in the forefront 
of technical progress. The memorandum expresses disquiet 
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about the scale and timing of the improvements. envisaged, 
revealed by the scanty provision for expenditure during the 
years following the war. The quality of engineering in- 
struction in university and technical colleges depends largely 
on the quality of the teaching staff and of their equipment. 
The engineers point out, rightly, that there is an 
essential difference between the teacher of engineering and 
the teacher of academic subjects. The former is, and must 
remain, an engineer and, in order to attract the best people, 
his salary should be comparable to that open to him if he 
follows an industrial career. Moreover, in order to maintain 
his competence the teacher of engineering must keep in 
touch with the practical application of what he teaches. 
Teachers should be available to local industries as consul- 
tants. Some subjects are best taught by practising special- 
ists. There is urgent need for an improvement in equip- 
ment which, by comparison with other countries, is often 
“ deplorably low.” Just as the teacher must maintain close 
contact with industry if he is to remain a good teacher, 
the university student can benefit from his lectures and 
classes much more if he has had previous contact with in- 
dustry. The recommendation that all those who are able to 
include a full-time university course in their training as 
engineers should undertake a period of works’ training 
before they proceed to the university is sound and its appli- 
cation overdue. There should, in fact, be a close and con- 
stant relation between practice and teaching for teachers, 
and between workshop practice and training at schools or 
university for the industry’s recruits. True, the achieve- 
ment of British industry in war is a high testimony to the 
quality and skill of its engineers and craftsmen. But these can 
only be maintained by constant improvements in methods. 


*x * x 
Diamond Production 


Statistics about diamonds have never been adequate; 
the only figures now available refer to the sales of the 
Diamond Trading Company—the sole selling channel of 
producers in Africa. Last year these sd&es amounted to 
£10,500,000; to this total £4,250,000 was contributed by 
the sale of industrial diamonds. Hatton Garden estimates 
expect the 1943 turnover to pass the £16 million mark. 
This would be a record, some £7,000,000 in excess of the 
best turnover of the last pre-war decade. In view of the 
apparent scarcity of diamond labour outside the European 
mainland, the diamond boom which has developed since 
194I represents something of a paradox, which cannot be 
explained without access to production, stocks and, labour 
statistics. The recent London diamond “ sights ” revealed 
a substantial turnover even in the smallest gem stones, 
which suggests that the number of diamond workers in 
the gem trade has shown an increase. There can be little 
objection to the boom in gem diamonds so long as it does 
not interfere with the supply of labour for the preparation 
of industrial diamonds. In this country, the employment of 
diamond workers is controlled by the Government to assure 
that the requirements of the war industries are fully met. 
The bulk of this week’s sales of stones under one carat 
were made to buyers from other countries, such as the 
United States and Palestine. It is known that the num- 
ber of skilled diamond cutters and polishers in these 
countries has risen substantially since 1940; but is there 
really enough excess labour over industrial requirements 
to lay the foundation for the greatest boom the gem dia- 
mond trade has ever experienced? There is another aspect 
of the diamond trade about which information seems 
needed. The demand for industrial diamonds since 1939 
has exceeded all expectations and consumption is still 
rising. But according to a report on abrasive materials 
recently issued by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
world production of diamonds feli from 14,250,000 carats 
in 1940 to 9,350,000 carats in 1941, and in 1942 “ probably 
approximated to that of 1941.” Earlier in the war the 
diamond trade held large stocks of industrial diamonds 
which supplemented new supplies. Reports that for some 
time past certain quantities of lower grade gem stones 
have been made available for industrial purposes seem 
to suggest that supplies of at least certain classes of 
“industrials” are getting tight. Such reports may 
exaggerated and diamond producers may have taken 
steps to keep the output of industrial diamonds in line 
with the growing demand. They can hardly be blamed 
for liquidating pre-war stocks and for avoiding the 
accumulation of fresh surpluses. If diamond producers 
have made adequate provision for meeting the growing 
demand for industrials, they could easily allay fears and 
counter criticism by publishing the relevant data. 
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ISAAC NEWTON 


Probably the greatest of all 
scientists, his achievements baffle 
the analysis of the profoundest of 
contemporary and modern 
thinkers. No greater biography 


exists than the lines 


“ Nature and nature’s laws lay hid 


in night, 


God said ‘Let Newton be!’ and all 


was light.” 





(1642-1727) 


by Pope: 





HE name of Newton will always be con- 
nected with Gravitation. He developed 
the laws of celestial bodies upon which 
Halley based his astronomical discoveries. 





He was a mathematical genius, the originator 
of the Differential Calculus. Upon the laws of 
light, colour, optics, .temperature, longitude 
at sea, tides and theology he applied the 
vigour of his unusual mind, directing the light 
of exact knowledge into many dark places. 
Observation and experiment were his 
guiding principles, as they must always be 
in scientific progress. The application of 
these ideals, we modestly claim, has domina- 
ted the development of our own electrical 
progress through more than half a century. 
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GOMPANY MEETINGS 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXCELLENT RESULTS 


SIR WILLIAM FRASER'S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general 
meeting of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., 
was held, on the 21st instant, at Britannic 
House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C., Sir 
William Fraser, C.B.E., chairman of the 


company, presiding. 
The cine is the chairman’s state- 
ment circulated with the report and 


accounts for the year ended 31st December, 


1942. 

Stockholders must be very gratified by 
the excellent results achieved in 1942, but 
I would like to utter a word of warning. 
As stockholders are doubtless aware, every 
company has a “ standard profit ” which it 
may earn without being subject to excess 
profits tax. If a company fails to achieve 
this standard in any year the deficiency is 
carried forward. In our case the deficiencies 
which have accumulated since 1939, the 
year of commencement of excess profits 
tax, have therefore gone to swell our re- 
tainable profit for 1942. : 

We have taken advantage of the unique 
net profits for 1942 to increase the Pre- 
ference stock reserve by £500,000 and also 
£0 provide £2,000,000 for extra depreciation, 
which latter has enabled us to reserve in 
full for all our assets in enemy and enemy- 
occupied countries. Furthermore, before 
arriving at trading profits, £1,000,000 has 
been placed to a war contingency and 
which is very desirable in these times. The 
deferred repairs account, a provision which 
is very desirable in these times The 
balance of profit’: remaining enables us to 
recommend a final dividend of 15 per‘cent., 
making 20 per cent. for the year, and to 
increase the carry-forward by £191,548. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


Stockholders may expect me to give some 
forecast of the probable results for the 
current year. With all the reservations 
that are necessary in the uncertainty of con- 
ditions to-day, I can say that present indi- 
cations are that gross profits may not be 
far short, if at all, of those for 1942, but 
excess profits tax will, as I have explained, 
prevent the net profits from rising above 
the excess profits tax standard. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT WITH GOVERNMENT 
OF IRAN 


During the early part of 1940 represen- 
tations were made by the Imperial Iranian 
Government regarding the payments by the 
company under the concession. As a con- 
sequence of the conditions arising from 
the war, these payments would have been 
greatly reduced and the Government were 
faced with a serious loss of revenue. After 
very careful consideration and consultation, 
we agreed in the summer of 1940 to certain 
arrangements which were apart from the 
concession and which included provision to 
make up the amount due under the terms 
of the concession to £4,000,000 sterling in 
respect of each of the years 1940 and 1941. 
This action did not of course, affect the 
terms of the concession in any way. In 
regard to the period after 1941, it was 
agreed that the matter should be re- 
examined in the light of the conditions of 
the time with a view to reaching an arrange- 
ment agreeable to both parties. That re- 
examination has taken place and we have 
agreed to the Iranian Government’s request 
to continue if necessary to make up the 
payments due under the concession to 
£4,000,000 sterling annually up to and 
tnchuding the year in which hostilities 
between the United Kingdom and both 
Germany and Italy cease as a result of the 
conclusion of a general armistice; or, if 
armistices are concluded with those Powers 
separately, the year in which the later 
armistice is concluded. 

The and accounts were unani- 
mously ed, 
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ANGLO-CEYLON AND 
GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD CROPS 


The fifty-seventh annual ordinary general 
meeting of the A eylon and General 
Estates Company, Li » was held, on 
the 23rd instant, in London, Sir Edward 
Rosling, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

In Ceylon, our crops of tea and rubber 
constitute records, and that of cocoa very 
nearly a record. 

As regards rubber, you will see from the 
body of the report that we produced 523,646 


- Ibs. as against 334,668 lbs. in the previous 


year, and I think, as a war effort this may 
be considered quité an achievement, 


LOWER AVERAGE PRICES 


Tht average prices obtained for tea and 
cocoa were lower than for the previous 
year, in the case of tea the reason being that 
during last year extraordinarily high prices 
were received for tea sold on the free mar- 
ket in Colombo. Costs of production show 
an unavoidable increase largely due to the 
dearness allowance to labour and the subor- 
dinate staff, and the high cost of all kinds 
of necessary supplies. Another factor has 
been the necessity to divert part of the 
standing labour force to the growing of 
foodstuffs. Food production has added con- 
siderably to the work of our depleted staff 
of superintendents, and it is only through 
their loyal co-operation that most of the 
difficulties have been overcome. 

In Mauritius the sugar crop was also a 
record, resulting in a production of 43,767 
tons from 360,517 tons of cane. is re- 
presents an extraction of over 12 per cent. 
of commercial sugar, which is an exception- 
ally good figure and gives evidence of effi- 
cient work in the factories. For the current 
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years a smaller crop must be expected as b 
Government decree certain cane lands have 
been turned over to the production of food 
We cannot yet say what actual effect this 
will have, but a committee is sitting to deal 
with the y mpi of any compensation 
which may be considered to be due. Both 
in Ceylon and Mauritius every effort has 
been made to keep the estates in good order 
and as far as it has been ible, repairs 
and replacements to buildings and machin. 
ery have been maintained, 


DIVIDEND 7 PER CENT 


As to the accounts, the gross profit for 
the year amounted to £222,234, and after 
providing £180,000 for taxation £42,234 is 
available for distribution to the share- 
holders, and we recommend once again a 
dividend of 7 per cent free of income-tax, 
With regard to taxation, the computations 
of the company’s liability are necessarily 
involved, coupled as they are with Excess 
Profits Tax both in Ceylon and Mauritius, 
and whilst it was considered that sufficient 
provision had been made in previous years 
to meet all liabilities, it appears from figures 
recently calculated, but not yet agreed, that 
there may be some additional liability. 

The position is under review but it may 
be some time before matters are finally 
settled. In the light of these recent cal- 
culations, the provision in the accounts now 
submitted, of £180,000 for tax, is considered 
adequate, but the directors feel that share- 
holders would prefer them to deal with any 
additional liability on past years when such 
liability Gf any) is known and then it can 
if necessary be met out of the ample re- 
serves which the company possesses. 

Many of our staff both at home and 
abroad are absent on_ active service, and 
another has lost his life while serving in 
the Mediterranean. I would like to record 
the thanks of the board to our managers 
and their staffs in Ceylon and Mauritius 
for their efforts during the past year, and 
also to our agents in Colombo, and our 
secretary and staff in London. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 











NET PROFIT - - = 
TOTAL DIVIDEND - 


The Seventeenth Ordinary Annual 
| General Meeting of Morris Motors, 
Limited was held on the 20th 
I September, 1943, at Cowley, Oxford. 
The recommendations of the 
H Directors, which were unanimously 
\ adopted, included the following 
| provisions :— 

An interim dividend of 10% free 
of income tax on the Ordinary 
Stock as declared on 18th December, 
1942, accounted for £265,000 of the 
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MORRIS MOTORS LTD. 
MORRIS COMMERCIAL 
CARS, LTD. 


MORRIS INDUSTRIES 
EXPORTS LTD. 


NUFFIELD MECHANI- 
ZATIONS, LTD. 


NUFFIELD TOOLS & 
GAUGES, LTD. 











MORRIS MOTORS LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
Accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1942 





This sum is dealt with in the following manner :— 
By payment of a Final Dividend of 74% on the 


Ordinary Stock, free of income tax ... a £198,750 | 
By transfer to Dividend Equalisation Reserve Account £50,000 | 
and by carrying forward to next year the balance of ... £248,361 | 

£497,111 | 


Chairman: 


| 
| 
The Right Hon. Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E. F.R.S., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. | 
| 


Vice-Chairman: 
| Sir Miles Thomas, D.F.C. 





saad £1,799,173 
- 173%, TAX FREE 


| 
profit earned. After meeting that | 
sum and the dividend on the Prefer- | 
ence Stock (£225,000), Taxation 
(£796,336), Air Raid Precautions i 
Expenditure (£147,598), and Special 
Provision for Rehabilitation of 
Factories for post-war production, 
(£100,000), there remained a balance 
of profit of £265,239, to which must 
be added the balance brought 
forward from last year of £231,872, 
giving a total of £497,111. | 











RILEY (COVENTRY) LTD. | 
| 

THE | 
M.G. CAR COMPANY LTD. | 
THE NUFFIELD PRESS LTD. 

THE S.U. 

CARBURETTER COMPANY | 
LTD. 


LTD. 





WOLSELEY MOTORS 
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FURNESS, WITHY AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


OBJECTIONS TO 
NATIONALISATION 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Furness, Withyand Company Limited,was 
held, on the 22nd instant, in London, the 
Right Hon. Lord Essendon presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The position disclosed in the 
accounts will be, I feel sure, satisfactory to 
the stockholders in view of existing condi- 
tions and heavy taxation liabilities. The net 
profit, after making provision for taxation, 
amounts to £547,308. The directors re- 
commend the payment of a dividend on the 
ordinary stock Of 6 per cent. less income- 
tax, the same distribution as in the previous 
year. 


A HARMFUL POLICY 


I have on several previous occasions re- 
ferred to the question of nationalisation. I 
am reluctant to revert tO this subject, but 
it is one that is kept in the forefront of 
political controversy, and I consider that the 
adoption of such a policy would be so harm- 
ful to the national interest that those who 
feel strongly opposed to it should lose no 
opportunity of emphasising the faith that is 
within them. After the last war several 
nations attemped the nationalisation of 
shipp:ng, but, without exception, they had 
to liquidate their positions as a result of the 
heavy losses that were incurred. 

There is no reason to believe, in fact 


quite the contrary, that the position would — 


be any different if it became a British policy. 
It wou'd not be an economical proposition, 

To sum up: What benefits are expected 
to accrue from nationalisation? Will it 
benefit the community; will it benefit the 
domestic consumer, or the industrial con- 
sumer? Will it increase productivity, or 
add to the revenue of the State? Will it 
reduce taxation for the individual? I sub- 
mit that the answer to all these questions 
is in the negative. 


REPLACEMENT PROBLEM 


One result of the present war has been 
the unbalancing of the merchant navies of 
the world, particularly illustrated by the 
reduction in British tonnage, on the one 
hand and the large augmentation of the 
United States tonnage, on the other. We 
must candidly admit that the latter circum- 
stance, from the point of view of the war 
effort, has been most gratifying, but now 
that we may hope we are within measur- 
able distance of the termination of the con- 
flict, the shipping industry is very seriously 
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occupied in contemplation of the replace- 
ment problem. 

The moneys that have been received for 
lost ships under the war risk arrangement 
with the Government will certainly not be 
sufficient to replace them, although admit- 
tedly it will go a good way towards it. But 
a much greater problem arises in regard to 
the replacement of ships that have not been 
lost, but which in the not very distant future 
will require to be replaced. We regret that 
we have not been allowed in our hire 
arrangements some additional remuneration 
to be utilised for this purpose, but, as I 
have stated at previous meetings, we are 
relying—and I think we can safely rely— 
on the very specific assurances that the in- 
dustry has received from the Government 
in this respect. 

You will see attached to the report and 
accounts a notice of an extraordinary general 
meeting of the company to be held on 
Friday, October 8th, at 2.30 p.m. As 21 
days’ notice has to be given of this meet- 
ing, it is not practicable for both meetings 
to be held on the same day, and as it may 
not be convenient for members to attend 
both meetings it will perhaps be desirable 
that I should relate the reasons for the 
special resolution that is to be submitted 
to that meeting. This resolution, as you 
will have seen, is to give the company 
powers to carry on the business of air 
transport. The shipping industry con- 
siders that their 100 years’ experience of 
passenger traffic organisations will enable 
them to make a substantial contribution to 
the management of business of this kind, 
much greater than they believe, rightly or 
wrongly, could be achieved through the 
medium of a single Government organisa- 
tion. 

The industry considers that a wider ex- 
perience of international transport is neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of such 
a business. ipowners possess long- 
established branch offices with experienced 
management, together with a number of ex- 
perienced agencies all over the world, all of 
which perform for seaborne traffic the same 
kind of duties that would apply to airborne 
traffic. Therefore shipp’ng companies should 
be encouraged to develop air services on 
those routes where they have developed sea 
traffic, Cooperation between the two services 
is essential. 


IMPORTANCE OF AIR TRANSPORT 


This is a matter of great importance to 
the national interest, because if air is going 
to attract an unduly large proportion of 
the travelling public, shipowners will have 
to consider their policy in regard to the 
replacement of passenger ships which will 


cease to be built if it is likely to prove un- 


economic to operate them. In the event of 
war, this would have a serious effect on the 
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future security of the country. It is obvious 
that campaigns similar to those of 

Africa and Sicily could not be carried out 
if this type of ship ceases to be constructed. 

The shipping industry considers that the 
first declaration of any international air con- 
ference should be one putting an end to 
excessive air subsidies. The country will 
require both ships and aeroplanes and they 
should be operated in a manner comple- 
mentary to each other, and operators from 
both sides should be invited to confer to- 
gether and give the best estimate they can 
of a commercial future of the air and its 
effect on the routeing of passengers by 
both air and sea. Obviously both services 
should be under the same Ministry. 

Shipowners neither require nor expect 
any monopoly in this class of business and 
it is in the hope that they may be permitted 
to take their part in the management and 
organisation of these services that we are 
asking our members to pass the resolution 
to which I have referred, which will give 
us the necessary powers in our memoran- 
dum of association to utilise when the 
opportunity arises. 

The chairman concluded with an expres- 
sion of appreciation of the courage of the 
officers and merchant seamen in facing so 
bravely and unflinchingly the risks inevit- 
able in times of war. 

The adcption of the balance-sheet and 
report, and the payment of a dividend of 6 
per cent., less income-tax, on the ordinary 
stock, were carried unanimously. 


LORD ESSENDON’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 


Mr Sydney J. Forster in proposing the 
re-election of the retiring directors said: I 
am sure you will join with me in tendering 
to our chairman to-day our heartiest con- 
gratulations on the attainment of his dia- 
mond jubilee with the business. of 
Christopher Furness and Furness, Withy 
and Company, Limited. By his charm- 
ing personality Lord Essendon always 
inspires true loyalty and genuine 
affection in those with whom he works. 
His unfailing kindliness, his freedom 
from prejudice, and his faculty of seeing 
the best in every man, and of giving full 
consideration to the opinions of others, 
make business transactions with him a 
source of pleasure and satisfaction. = 

It has been said that genius is an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. That being so, 
Lord Essendon is certaffly a genius, as no 
business problem is too intricate for him 
to master, or too small to merit his serious 
consideration. The phenomenal progress 
which has attended Lord Essendon’s career 
has been entirely due to his own initiative, 
hard work, and sterling character, culmin- 
ating in honours bestowed upon him by His 
Majesty the King, honours which were 
never more richly deserved. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Continued Education—The Brush Electrical Engineering 
Company, Limited, of Loughborough, has decided to implement 
the recommendations outlined in the White Paver on post-war 
educational reconstruction for continued education of young 
persons in industry without waiting for a Bill to become law in 
the post-war period. A comprehensive programme has been 
worked out in collaboration with Loughborough College, and 
by means of courses in the works school and at the College 
continued education amounting to approximately one day a 
week is being introduced for all girls and boys below the age 


of 18. Selected workers over 18 will also be given advanced 
education. 


Theft of Clothing Coupons.—Following the theft of 5,000,000 
clothing coupons from an Army depét, the Board of Trade 
Promptly cancelled all five-coupon vouchers in circulation. The 
Ortunate recovery of the stolen coupons enabled the measures 
taken to withdraw all similar coupons from circulatiot) to be 
dropped. 

A Factory Fires.—In a recent speech to aircraft factory fire 
ghters, Sir Stafford Cripps disclosed that factory fires due to 


—— were decreasing. He stressed the need for continued 
ance. 





Children’s Shoes.—Leather has been diverted from the manu- 
facture of adult shoes to children’s shoes, and some used 
conveyor belting is to be used for soles for children’s shoes, 
according to a letter from the President of the Board of Trade 
to Mr Henderson Stewart, M.P. Hitherto, the output has been 
sufficient only to provide each child with three pairs of shoes 
a year. 


** THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX (1935= 100) 























Sept. | Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

16, | 17, 20, 21, Sr 22, 

1943 | 1943 1943 1943 1943 

——— 
sc ndiecceccsecewccsns 121-7 122-0 122 -2 122 -2 122-5 
Raw materials............. 182 +3 182-3 182-3 182-3 182-3 
Complete Index............ 149.0 149.1 149.3 149.3 149.5 
Mar. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 

31, di, 22, 23, 15, 

1937* 1939 1942 1943 1943 
ne eee 147-9 92-2 118 -3 120-5 121-4 
Raw materials............. 207 +3 122-9 172-7 182-3 182-3 
Complete Index............ | 175.1 106.4 142.9 148.2 148.8 

















*Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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Points Changes.—The points value of biscuits was raised 
from September 19th. “ Welfare” and similar biscuits and 
unsweetened biscuits are doubled in points value to two and 
four points a lb. respectively; sweet and semi-sweet biscuits are 
raised from six to eight; and chocolate biscuits from 12 to 
16 points a lb. The points value of dried apples is halvéd to 
six points a lb., ghat of dates, sultanas and dried fruit (other 
than prunes and figs, which remain at six points) lowered from 
12 to eight points a lb. The individual ration remains at 20 
points for the four weeks. The “Points Banking System,” 
which was described on page 188 in The Economist of August 
7th, came into operation on September rgth. 


Coal Output.—The output of saleable coal in the four weeks 
ended September 4, 1943, averaged 3,767,800 tons a week com- 
pared with 3,097,800 tons in the previous four weeks. 

WEEKLY OUTPUT OF SALEABLE COAL 
(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 


Four Weeks 1941 1942 Four Weeks 1942 1943 

ended* tons tons ended* tons 
Oot, Bed .....05 4,146,600 4,076,100 March 20th..... 4,013,700 
Oct. SIst ...... 4,131,400 4,124,500 April 17th...... 4,005,200 
Nov. 28th ..... 4,196,650 4,126,500 May 15th .. 3,624,600 
Dec. 26th ...... 3,853,400 3,880,100 June 12th.. 3,936,600 
1942 1943 July 10th ...... 3,579,700 
on Bird ...05 3,824,800 3,813,400 Aug. 7th ....... 3,097,800 
SS 4,028,000 4,016,400 Sept. 4th....... 8,900 3,767,800 





* The actual dates given relate to 1942 and 1943. 


The production from open cast working (outcrops) averaged 
134,200 tons per week, the highest figure so far recorded. The 
two districts which qualify for output bonus are Leicestershire 
and South Derbyshire. 
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THE ‘“‘ ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 























(1927 = 100) 

——— 

Mar. Aug. | Sept. | Aug. | Sept. 

31, 30, 15, ie * 

1937* | 1939 | 1942 1943 | 1943 

Cereals and Meat .......... 93-0 | 66-9 | 105-5 | 109-9 | 110-2 
Other Foods .............. 70-4: 61-1 | 102-6 | 107-5 | 107-5 
uc slvecéwsay 14-2 54-3 92:5 92:7 | 92-7 
Minerals .............00s0+. 113-2 95-4 | 137-2 | 135-9 | 135-9 
Miscellaneous.............. 87-0 | 77-6 | 120-9 | 126-8 | 126-8 
Complete Index............ 87.2 70.3 | 111.4 | 114.3 | 114.4 
Papa 119 9 90-8 | 153 -2 157-3 | 157-4 
‘ ——_- 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The clearing banks have bezun 
their September making-up this week and this helped to make 
credit conditions sufficiently difficult to call for special assistance 
at the beginning of the week. The discount market increased its 
bid price for Treasury bills to £99 15s. last week and this led to 
an increase in its proportional allotment from 29 to 41 per cent. 
By mid-week the credit position had been restored to its 
accustomed: ease and banks were again buying bills. The 


(Continued on page 446) 





Company Results 


Gaumont-British Picture Corporation 
Years to March 31, 








1942 A 1942 B “a 
Group earnings after deferred repairs ..... 41,714,291 2,391,545 2,747,347 
ET TT eT eT ETT Tee 347,707 356,966 356,035 
War damage contributions .............. 107,270 103,086 18,224 
EE Sol Sh it es6hseees oo hesso>% 189,031 *395,291 *388,329 
DPE. 2G chan ekeseee es esos es0s~0 578,779 573,493 808,811 
ee EOS a ee ae 502,239 735,562 
Profits to outside shareholders ........... 199,663 180,585 187,688 
Undistributed profits of subs. attributable 
LS cca sbh <ihseaGos006 54545-0005 134,898 122,942 57,761 
Net Profit of Corporation................ 156,943 156,943 194,937 
Profit on repayment of debs. ............ 38,520 38,520 2,534 
Preference dividends...................: 89,375 89,375 89,375 
eS, ee 106,088 106,088 108,096 
oe ee 90,000 90,000 90,000 
PE SC ein Pe aunts ceuswbeesssoses00% 7:1 ° 
El cnchb suxbabvesebas es $os%4000s 6 6 
OD hon sacgseeeehan eee ncs 9,300 9,300 ne 
NE Cis cd chs ee been ndenascese 85,868 85,868 103,964 
Consolidated Statement : 
EOE Pe OTOP =e 15,635,488 15,254,506 
Net inter-company items................ - 1,881,658 1,951,843 


ee ee eee tDr.716,888tDr.1,494,906 
Goodwill and other intangible assets... ... 18,638,974 18,505,960 


Net tangible interest of outside shareholders y me 4,482,593 3,905,822 


Groen Mguhl Sent. .......0cccevvesvevescs 
“A "1942 accounts as published last year. 
““B ”—1942 comparative figures given in 1943 accounts. 
* Including £206,260 in 1942 and £204,870 in 1943 Joan and mortgage interest. 
Amount not disclosed in 1941 accounts. 
t Also after loan and mortgage interest shown at £206,260 in 1942 ‘‘ B ”’ accounts. 
} Tax reserves and tax contingencies reserve including deferred repairs of £723,381 
in 1942 and £1,080,814 in 1943 have been treated as liabilities. 


The tos. ordinary stock quoted at 16s. 6d. yields £3 15s. 7d. 
per cent. 


one 1,804,281 2,112,728 


« * * 


Sheepbridge Coal and Iron 
Years 7 ~ 30, 















1941 1943 

£ £ £ 
eee Ne POUND 5. os see ede nniceescnse 225,049 207,531 212,909 
Debenture interest ..................06. 9,004 8,911 8,897 
Depreciation.................. an 33,919 38,051 39,833 
Directors’ fees ..... ie 890 4,640 4,613 

War Damage Reserve............ ayer 20,000 5,000 sok 
Renewals and deferred repairs reserve... . 20,000 30,000 20,000 
Preference dividends.................... 15,063 13,390 13,390 
122,173 107,539 126,176 
117,450 104,400 104,400 

9-4 ‘ 
ES chad bases 655005055 0000Kne005% ai san 20,000 
NS ET rr ree 115,181 118,320 120,096 
ee 1,243,133 1,242,001 1,212,183 
Net inter-company items................ 755,356 740,003 759,010 
re ee 437,655 488,551 531,635 
SE I GRIODS, ..0.0 occ sccccecsccecess 1,293,376 1,307,286 1,337,539 
Stocks, stores, work in progress .......... 476,670 399,160 467,409 


t Before deducting omnibus item, including renewals and deferred repvirs, of 
£54,558 in 1941, £81,185 in 1942 and £116,779 in 1943 t Free of tax. 


The £1 ordinary stock quoted at 45s. 6d. ex dividend yields 
£3 10s. 4d. per cent tax free. 





Staveley Coal and Iron 
Years to June 30, 
1942 

















1941 1943 
‘ £ § £ 

ee a 833,537 769,116 780,429 
Dividends and other income eae 163,767 175,598 187,488 
errr 997,304 944,714 967,917 
ae an 226,288 $310,622 $300,719 
War damage insurance EN 45,587 9,488 7,637 
RR Ct cc kheGsek sw encaeneurs oa 418,581 347,000 - 375,350 
DELS G a5 vhs bso s0seKudsebunsseseaces 12,419 11,000 11,000 
Earned on Ordinary............4+ =e 294,429 266,604 273,211 
Paid on Ordinary .. _ 220,048 220,048 220,048 
TL * ER een a 8-7 79 8+] 
DETR ckacckkedcehtubaesscausdons 64 6} 6} 
CD sic ccscneesunaeeenss'o 50,000 50,000 50,000 
EE er 133,879 $135,466 138,629 
ne ee 2,963,505 2,887,379 2,744,684 
Net inter-company items................ 1,258,230 1,236,245 1,233,578 
Eee 1,427,952 1,511,084 1,735,704 
Gross liquid assets...............e00000- 2,430,111 2,403,498 2,614,531 
Cash, money at call and Govt. Securities, 

BO n0s5as sn sdss<a0seenee esses 692,151 489,125 828,864 

+ Free of Tax. 


t Includes £90,000 written off stock values. 
§ Includes £5,030 profit on sale of estate and investment. 


The £1 ordinary stock at 53s. 6d. ex dividend yields £2 8s. 7d. 
per cent tax free. 


Great Universal Stores 
Years to March 3lst, 








Consolidated Figures : 1941 194 
DE Cs 5556 ods ckebaen ses avis 489,001 685,602 722,648 
a ae 53,093 37,501 45,894 
Deb. Interest and Sinking Fund.......... 55,435 48,419 49,695 
SINE MR nivnn accexnwaesees dees 000s 4,708 3,708 4,098 
War Damage Contribution .............. 20,414 8,049 1,168 
PTS. 5t54¥i640000bekad SOS seek506 246,346 395,214 439,424 
Preference dividend* ................0.- 36,024 31,077 32,310 
Retained by Subsidiaries................ 20,362 40,149 45,485 
Available for Ordinaryt ..........000000: 52,619 121,485 104,574 
DC Sic UGeEs aah 5eubbbeeudehheahwss 64,373 100,000 100,000 
ID i 5isnxsnuiwinseckunseeases% 14:1 31°3 30-0 
SED os knk0:SNsN Suh adObo eas ebeadeoee 123 20 -Ot¢ 20 
General Reserve ............ccceceeeees a 22,000 oe 
Carry forwardt ...........c..cccccccece 9,663 9,148 13,722 
PON INES 5 505s 060ussnneeeesensin 1,089,188 1,035,817 1,199,598 
Net inter-company items................ f 220,191 446,566 
Net liquid assets ..............eceeeeees 1,589,396 1,622,120 1,464,684 
IRL ge a keen eceusaniccnes 990,6 1,027,765 1,056,308 
Proportion of subsidiaries held outside group 134,756 133,814 305,655 
Gross liquid assets..............e00eee0e 2,911,906 3,037,186 3,899,548 
ee occicub bawctncsaaeaassn aus 1,406,476 1,390,581 —-2,071,455 


* Includes payment on shares held outside group. 

+ After deducting nominal amounts accruing to outside interests. 
} Five per cent, less tax, 7} tax free. 

§ Based on earnings of group, not on available income of parent. 


The company has acquired certain interests, including the 
right to use the name Drage, from certain of its directors at 4 
large profit to the latter. 

The 5s. ordinary stock quoted at 22s. ex dividend yields £4 11s. 
per cent. 
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September 25, 1943 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 18th, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £33,834,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £95,346,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £95,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 


£6,571,266, the deficit accrued since April | 


ist is £1,499,243,000 against £1,360,270,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts; into ‘the 





Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- 4 : 
Revenue mate ‘g@ . Week | Week 
¥ 1943-44 ended | ended 
to to | Sept. | Sept 
~ 4 Sept. 19 ‘i 2 f 
i 18, ’ ’ 
1942 | 1943 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... .|1175000} 255,950} 332,150} 6,925) 8,126 
SS ee 80,000; 11,610) 11,425} 490) 510 
Estate, etc., 
Duties....... 100,000} 44,700) 46,057) 1,504) 1,990 
Stamps........ 17,000} 5,870} 6,820! 210) 200 
729 --++++ U1 500,000 12,390} 12,047; 1,000) 497 


be wremets 143,883] 214,536] 10,400} 9,503 
Other Inld. Rev.} 1,000 260 208)... eas 


Total Inld. Rev.|1873000| 474,663) 623,243) 20,529) 20,826 














Customs....... 525,320} 215,831) 248,941) 8,510) 9,516 
ere 450,180! 183,400; 207,500] 2,300} 3,100 
Total Customs & ; 
Excise....... 975,500} 399,231) 456,441) 10,810} 12,616 
Motor Duties...} 25,000} 4,535) 3,711) ... 102 
Canadian Govt. 
Contribution . 154,815)... 8,988 
P.O. (Net Re- Dr. 
ceipts)....... 400} 7,200! ... 3,550 
WirelessLicences| 4,700 1 160} 1,260) ... 
Crown Lands... 800 "440 450 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans| 4,100: 1,030) 1,993 31 28 
Miscell. Receipts} 24,000) 49,107; 37,712) 2,144) 261 


Total Ord. Rev.!2907500)1092182/1124810) 38,954) 33,834 











SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632} 48,550) 50,100) 5,150; 1,700 


DMEM cccasaees ‘een 1140732/1174910) 44,104) 35,534 























Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
: ‘ Esti- | 
Expenditure mate, | April | April Week | Week 


1943-44, 1 | ended | ended 
Sept. | Sept. 
19 





to 

| Sept. Sept. 1 
| 19, | q ’ ’ 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1945 





ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt... 
Payments to N. 





\ 
375,000) 157, 050 182 wags 1 ast 2,040 





ireland ...... | 9,500, 3,354) 3,012 
OtherCons. Fund, | | 

Services .....| 7,500] 3,448] 3,275]... | 6 
ae | 392,000) 163,852| 189,218| 1,837 2,046 


Supply Services. ‘8366751 2282666 2428264 88, 500 93, 300 
Total Ord. Exp.; ‘5158751 2446519)2617482 90,331 95,346 








SELF- piioadel 
P.O. & Brdeastg.| 110,632) 48,550} 50,100 5,150) 1,700 


aes |5869585,2495069,2667582, 95,487) 97,046 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘“‘ Total Supply Services ”’) instead 
of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
from ordinary revenue. 

















After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£203,384 to £2, 820,831, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross “National Debt by 
£60,931,301 to £18,343 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 





Overseas Trade Guarantees..............00055 32 
DS Gi MIRON Gio sca c ae nin, csi crsin enosieoes.s 120 
152 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................00 27 
POA TNAMTRBE 66.5 occ acd a nse Mdaaconioere:s 1,005 
1,032 





THE ECONOMIST 
FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) 

Ways and | 

ae Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
— => De- | Float- 
Date | | Bank posits} ing 
Ten- Ta Public | by Debt 

der P | Depts. | Eng: Banks 

land 


Not available 


233°3'| ... | 983-5 | 4167-7 
Not available 
» 12 |1095-0 oe 


244 -4'| 55-0'| 925-5 | 4253-1 
Not available 


” 10 |1155-0 ” ” | 
| 
| 





» 17 |1165-0 7 Re 

» 24 |1170-0 ee 

», 1 {1170-0} 1899-1) 309-0 | ... | 973-5 | 4351-6 
Aug. 7 {1170-0 Not available 

»» 14 |1170-0! . ne 

» 21 |1170 -0) oy | 

28 {1170 -0) 1892-4) 313-2 | ... | 1045-0| 4420-6 

Sept. 4 {1170-0 | Not available 

» 11 {1170-0 oO” 

» 18 {1170-0 ‘i a 








TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 


| Per 


























Amount Average 
= a Rate Cent 

Date of —- of Allot- Allotted 
Tender la lied ment at 
Offered “PP IC" Allotted Min. 

| o Rate 
1 ae. 2 — —_ — 
1942 s. d. 
Sept. 11 75-0 | 157-3 | 75-0 | 19 10-87 40 
1943 
May 28 90-0 | 159-5 90:0 | 20 1-13 46 
June 4- 90-0 | 154-5 90-0 | 20 0-80 46 
« 2 90-0 | 152-8 | 90-0] 20 0-76 47 
» 18 90-0 | 160-8 90-0 | 20 0-69 42 
» 25 90-0 | 165-2 | 90-0 | 20 0-47 42 
july 2 90-0 | 173-5 90-0 | 20 0-37 38 
‘es 9 90-0 | 180-2 90:0 | 20 0-28 35 
» 16 90-0 | 175-4 90:0 ; 20 0-00 33 
» @ 90:0 | 164-6 | 90:0; 20 0-9 40 
» 30 90-0 | 182-8 90-0 ; 19 11-91 30 
Aug. 6 90-0 | 195-6 90:0 | 20 0-02 28 
» Bw 90-0 | 182-5 | 90-0 | 19 11-95 30 
» 20 90-0 | 175-1 90:0 | 20 0-42 38 
>» a 90-0 | 194-0 90:0 | 20 2-93 29 
Sept. 3 | 90-0 | 200-4 90:0 | 20 2-40 26 
» 10 | 90-0} 193-3 90-0 | 20 2°57 29 
» 17 | 90:0 | 183°6 90-0 | 19 11-10 41 
| | 





On Sept. 17th applications : at £99 15s. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 41 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. 
£99 15s. ld. for bills to be paid on Saturday were 
accepted i in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being 
offered on Sept. 24th. For the week ending Sept. 25th, 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the 
maximum amount of £85 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23%, 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 
| 








Week 3% | 3% t2 
€. | F 
N.S.C. | Defence Savings 
ended Bonds 
Bonds Bonds 1951-53 
July 6,397 2,227 6,661 7,189 














ae 4,961 | 1,557 7,470 | 10,944 
4.177 | 1,366 4,964 | 10,106 
Aug. 3,342 | 1181 4,768 | 5,869 
m3 3,752 | 1,574] 6,564] 6,970 
oe 5,858 | 1,415 8.476 | 15,772 
is 5,792 | 1,329| 6,821 | 14,529 
a4 5,752 | 1,340 6,491 | 29,709 
Sept. 5,287 | 1,522 | 5,334 | 74125 
ae RS 4.565 | 1.413 4,772 | 8,332§ 
es gale iaweo | 6,272 | 15,6515 





Totals to eet. | 921 242" 625, sus" 1355869t'| 550609$||§ 


* 199 weeks. + 142 weeks. : 43, weeks, 
|| Including all Series. § Including 1952-54. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Sept. 21st amounted to a total value of £58,949,183. 
Up to Aug. 28th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £119,122,000 has been repaid. 





GOLD AND SILVER 


+ 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two r apeed 
d. A 
iscsi si sines eased 234 234 
Per RM se aamracdayescacabe 234 233 
Se MN nciecerer st dcee-a cece 234 234 
| ea reaver 234 234 
SS) Ses 233 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 44 cents per ounce throughout the week. 


Applications at - 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1943 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 980,700,027 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,243,638 
partment.... 19,541,691 | Other Secs.... 729,574 
Silver Coin... 11,688 


Amt. of Fid. 
ISSUC’ 60500 1000,000,000 

Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
[sean 241,718 


1000,241,718 


1000,241,718 








BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 203,792,151 
ee 3,513,875 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 7,204,118 | Discounts & 
Se Advantes... 878,683 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,850,240 
Bankers..... 164 3947 62 
Other Accts... 53,118,477 17,728,923 
———_—_—— | Notes........ 19,541,691 
217,513,239 | Gold & Silver 
COMB 6 idsas 1,721,467 
242,784,232 242,784,232 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 



























(£ millions) 
| 1942 1943 
| 
— ! 
| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
| 23 8 | 15 | 22 
Issue Dept. : | | 
Notes in circulation..... 831 - 8 980-8) 981- TV 980-7 
Notes in banking depart-, 
WIG iss cincoec esas | 48 - 5) 19- 5. 19: 2 19°5 
Government debit and | | 
SOCTITINICS® 6 ..5o ccc ee:e:s | 1} 999 3 999-2) 999-2 
Other securities ........ 16) 0-7 0:8 0-7 
Silver Coin ............ | 1. 3 0-0, 0-0 0 0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 
fine OE la aire ace tia diecast 168 “00 168 "00 168 "00 168 -00 
Deposits : | 
WO arsdrsceinsdcnaiees | 11-8 14-3 9-0 1-2 
[rere | 134-7) 140-4 154-2 164-4 
eee 46-9) 53:2 55:0) 53-1 
Vo ee eee | 193-4) 207-9 218-2) 224-7 
Banking Dept. Secs. | :, 
Government 8) 185-0 195-6 203-8 
Discounts, et¢ 4-1} 2:4 2-4 0-9 
CR icdxcccinieninwners 9° 17-6) 17-5 16-9 
St | er ‘is 8| 205-0] 215-5, 221-6 
Banking depart. res. ..... 6) 20 9 20-8) 21-3 
oO o/ vu/ 
oO oO /0 
“* Proportion ” 6| 10:0) 9:5 9-4 
| 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13. 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 

















Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 
eee |- stasis 

Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. 

4 18, 19, 18, 

1942 1943 1942 1943 

Working days — 6 6 | 221 220 
Birmingham. .... | 1,815 | 1,127 | 93,050 | 85,509 
Bradford........ | 1,580 | 2,320 | 79,127 | 71,649 
Bristol............ | 635 548 | 91,149 | 24,335 
(i 2 569 | 469 | 28,271 | 21,865 
CONOR 6.5:6-0 35:00:05 754 | 564 | 41,798 41,719 
Leicester........ | 748 | 689 | 31,517 | 31,152 
Liverpool ....... 3,374 | 3,507 | 176, 190 | 166,456 
Manchester...... 10,417 | 2,673 | 449, 596 | 370,697 
Newcastle....... | 1,273 | 1,507-| 55,620 | 56,977 
Nottingham ..... | 373 | 396 | 17,335 | 17,184 
Sheffield ........ | 779 |; 723 31,797 | 35,411 
Southampton ....| 99 96 4,251 | 4,905 
12 Towns. ...... | 22, 22, 416 | 3 “14, 619° 1099701 | 927, 859 
0 | 6,882 6,257 | 242,572 | 261,589 


| 


+ "© September 12, 1942, and Septe umber 11, 1943 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


THE ECONOMIST 


RESERVE. BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


September 25, 1943 
BANK OF CANADA 



































RETURNS er ee a 
Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. : 
U.S. FEDE RESERV . 20, RS AN R 4 Au Aus. Aug. 
Se RAL E ASSETS | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 » 25, 
Gold coin & bullion. 444 444 ree poe — IR —- 1942 1945 1943 | 1943 
’ Rupee coin........ 274 142, 1 eserve : Gold.......... ses ae 
Million $’s Balances abroad...| _781| 943, 967/961! ‘1.033 Other......... I 0) 2 32-2' 41-3 
ea seal aaa ie Se — Sterling securities. .| 3,248) 6,138) 6, i 6, ae 6, — 2 ae 845 +1) 14s. 3 1136 91141 8 
= ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,024) 934 8 8 
* USER. Banus om ~ .. st . ot Sevcateaaie.” (aes | 65) 77 77 78 : _ LIABILITIES 
et fed | Deposits Dom, Govt.....| 21-6 48-6] 60-0 62-3 
ue from Treasury ..... ay age wt | as : . Pee ae 
Total reserves ae ce is 20 804 20,388| 20, 375) 20,362 Notes in cirn. : oe 4,886) 7, ast) 7,546) 7, “ 7,620 Chartered banks ......... 212 5 295 3) 292 2) 303-4 
otal cash reserves ....... 317 "307 320 : a 
— — eee secs. .... 313 9,187 9,556) 9,653 Deposits : > | a hf “S34 a em “Bes + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
otal bills and secs. ...... 9,267 9,418, 9,695 : ge 5 Exchange Control Board against securities. 
Total resources .......... 26,139) 31,263] 31,379) 32,589 | Reserve ratio...... i ide 0% |86 - 5% (eli 2% _— 4% 8 8 
LIABILITIES 7 : VE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
F.R. notes in cirn......... 10,392) 14,960) 15 snl 15, 165 AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH ee 





Excess mr. bank res. ..... 3,040 
Mr. bank res. dep. 
Govt. deposits 


1,150; 1,440) 2,050 
x 12; 215 13, 351) 13, " 
6| 


Total deposits ........... 14,008 14,701; 14,732) 15, 236 
Total liabilities .......... 26,139 31, 263) 31, ,379| 32,589 
Reserve ratio ...........+ 85 -3% 168 -7% |68 -3% 67 0% 

| 


Gold and English ster. 
BANK AND TREASURY | 


RESOURCES | 
Monetary gold stock...... 22,747) 22,243) 22,223, 22,204 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,346 “a 4,090 4,093 


Call money, London .. 


LIABILITIES 











Other coin, bullion, etc... 


Secrts. and Treas. bills... 
Discounts and advances. . 





-|104 -48 207 -02/210 -07 207 -92 | 
27-46) 21- 55) 21 ie 21-47 











a £A’s ‘Million £N.Z.’s 
| 1 

ul ul | ul ul | Aug. | July July | | July 

July | Suny | Jy “d ed me | 12, 6, 

ASSETS 1942 1943 | 1943 1943 ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1943 | | 1943 
seek 61) 36 +39) 36-39) 36°39 Gold and stg. exch........ 28-05; 31-25) 32 83) 28 -58 
6-86, 9 95) 10 74) 9-81 Advances to State........ 32-06) 39 +98) 38 -96) 34-05 
-++-| 34°79] 43 -86| 46 -26; 46-78 Investments...........;.| 4-15! 10-31) 10-31) 10-31 


LIABILITIES 


Bank notes.............- ' 26 +13) -32 -32| 32-59) 32-83 






































































































































LIABILITIES | | Demand liabs. : State ....| 14+35| 17-21) 22-97) 14-36 
Money in circulation...... 13,440) 18, s71| 18,740) 18,773 Notes issued............ 1104 - ac! 140 -26'140 -76)141 -51 Banks and others ........ 22 -56) 33 “06 26 -74! 26 -22 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2 +| 2212! 2, 492| 2 261 2,272 Deposits, etc. .....0cccs0 126 “— 14/171 _— *86 Reserve to sight liabs. ... a” baie al *8%|39 eis 8% 
| 
UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS . 
) 
| Monthly Average 1942 1943 
Unit of -_ : = 
Measurement | l | 
1929 | 1932 | 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 |} June! July | Aug. || Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,839, ¥ s' _ ; 

1. Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. 1935-39= 100 | ‘10 - 122} 155) ... 176} 178) 183 202) 202) 203) 203) 203) 204 
2. unadj. F.R.B.. . 110 38 108 123) 156) 181 177} 180) =—:187 197; 199) 201; 203) 204) 205 

3. Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B....... > 132 41, 109} 138 193) 250 244, 249) 258 295} 298) 300) 300, 302; 304 

4. non-dur., adj. F.R.B.. a 93) 70) 108) 113) 4135) 141 136} 138) 140 150} 147; 147; 147) 147) 147 

5. Minerais, _ See » 107 67, 106} 117) 125) 129 127; 126) +3130 131; 133) #131) 129) 127) 137 

Building “gH awarded :— 

6. Total, adj. F.R.B. ................. 1923-25=100 117 28 72 81) 122; 166 193) 206) 182 102 85 63 §1 48 44 

7. Residential, eH ee. BE Sonksouarenw » 87 13 60 72 89) 81 76 74 65 56: 42 33 30 32 36 

8. Other, adj. F.R.B.................. > 142 40) 81 89) 149) 236 288) 313) 278 140} =119 87 67 61 50) ... 
9. Freight-car oe! aS adj. F.R.B.. 1935-39= 100 152 78} 101; 10 130} = 138 141; 142) «143 141) 136) 141) 141) 131) 146) 141 
~ t. store sales, adj. F.R.B......... 1923-25=100 lll 69 90 94, 110) 124 104, =121) = 130 16 136} 128) 125) ... 148) = 138 

mployment :— : 

1 Non on-agricultural, adj. F.R.B......... 000 bee «| 29,757| 30,992) 34,409) 36,986], 36,461) 37,051) 37,433)| 38,821) 38,725] 38,523) 38,195) 38,201) ... | 38,281 
12. » unadj. B.L.S....... = ce be ate oe ... | 36,976]| 36,666] 37,234/ 37,802|| 37,958) 38,184) 38,382) 38,234) 38,328) ... | 38,370 
13. adj. F.R.B......... 1939=100 106-0} 77-6) 100-0) 104-2) 115-6) 124-3) 122-5) 124-5) 125-8!) 130-5) 130-1) 129-5| 128-4) 128-4) 128-6! ... 
14. Factory, SE AE Tis asks ssecsnnnsne re oe — = eee a ee 150 -9} 153-4) 155-1)) 167-9) 168-6) 168 -4/ 168-1) 169-7| 169-7 
15. » wunadj. F.R.B.............. 106-1) 66-4) 100-0) 107-5) 132-1) 152-3)! 149-9) 153-4) 157-1]| 166-4) 167-6) 167-5! 167-1) 168-7/ 169-6 
16. » payrolls, unadj. F.R.B.. “ 119-8} 50-7) 100-0) 114-5) 167-5) 242-2/| 234-5) 242-7) 254-8! 297-5! 304-5) 309-4) 313-4) 317-9) 315-5 
17. Average a,  chhobssessnn de Number ae oo we ee oe 42-6] 42-4) 42-81) 44-5) 44-7) 45-0) 45-2) 45-2) ... 

18. hourly comin B.L.S. Cents ae 45-8] 64-4) 67-0| 73-6] ... 84-0) 85-0] 86-4/| 92°4) 93-4) 94-4) 95-3) 95-9) ... 

19. Cost of living, F.R.B. .............. 1935-39=100 || 122-5) 97-6) 99-4 100-2) 105-2) 116-5]) 116-4) 117-0) 117-5|| 121-0) 122-8) 124-1) 125-1) 124-8) 123-8 

Prices :— 

20. Farm products, B.L.S............... 1926= 100 104-9} 48-2) 65:3) 67-7) 82-4) 105-9]/ 104-4) 105-3) 106-1) 119-0) 122-8) 123-9) 125-7) 126 -2) 125-0 

Bis PE, BREED. so cxcvccccccpovesvces = 99-9) 61-0) 70-4) 71-3) 82-7) 99-6)| 99-3} 99-2) 100-8]| 105-8} 107-4) 108-4, 110-5) 109-6) 107-2 

22. Other ‘commodities, | “ 91-6) 70-2} 81-3) 83-0} 89-0! 95-5|) 95-6) 95-7) 95-6]| 96-2) 96-5) 96-6] 96-7) 96:8) 96-9) ... 

-~ og —— dity prices, unadj., F.R.B. ae 95-3} 64-8) 77-1) 78-6) 87-3) 98-8]| 98-6) 98-7) 99-2!) 102-5] 103-4) 103-7) 104-1| 104-0} 103-2) 103-2 
an its :-— 

24. Total, all +." ed CONtTES 200200 | Million $ 81,878) ... | 35,328) 37,155] 44,783) 50,589)| 50,107} 50,087) 49,179)| 51,875] 62,230) 69,757| 60,707) ... me 

25. New York SheGbeSSbssaees si mt 50,257; ... | 14,265) 14,299) 14,810) 17,580)| 17,394) 17,110) 17,051)| 19,635) 22,373) 27,174) 23,916)... - 

26. Gold stock................. va a 3, 3,952) 17,644) 21,995] 22,737) 22,726|| 22,737] 22,744] 22,756|| 22,644) 22,576) 22,473] 22,426] ... ae 

27. Money i in ER ce eeie na 4,476) 5,328) 7,171) 7,901) 9,816) ... || 12,383) 12,739 13,200)| 16,088) 16,250) 16,660) 17,114) ... ee 

28. Member —_ Res. Balances . * 2,358; 2,114) 10,466) 13,331) ... 12,305} 12,492) 12,338}) 13,067] 12,759] 12,204) 12,031)... x 

29, xcess Reserves .... ‘d 43} 256] 4,469] 6,376] ... ... || 2,362] 2,130} 2,143]} 1,925} 1,518] 2,315] 1,728] ... is 
30. Capital i oo C.F. Chronicle . ” 595) 99} 186 163) 238 89 97 41) 103 58 90 38 44] ... ne 
31. Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics|| July1,1939=100]| ... Se os 95 87 77 74 76} 76 95) 98) 101) 105) 107) ... a 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds % 3-60} 3-66) 2°36) 2 al 1-95) 2-02)| 1-97; 2-00) 2-02)) 2-06) 2-08) 2-02) 1-92) ... aoe nee 
33. Income payments, adj. ...... 1935-39=100 |) 122-9) 70-6) 105-5) 113-8) 137-3) 169-4|| 169-5) 172-6) 176 -0|| 201-0) 204-9) 206-9, ... | 211-5) 213-8) ... 
34. Treasury receipts ...............0.. Million $ 4,032} 2,076) 5,595) 7,606] 8,269) 13,668)) 2,494) 794) 797/| 1,190) 5,207; 1,555) 1,742' 4,569) ... 2,007 
35. »  expend., national defence... - sas nate ee oa 6,301), 26,011 3,829} 4,498) 4,884|) 5,770) 6,744) 6,974) 7,092) 7,469) ... 6,432 
36. ” ” QOtal ... 2. .oscene » 3,852) 4,320) 9,528) 12,774) 12,711 ‘32, 397} 4,530] 5,160) 5,215 6, 119} 7,354) 7,466) 7,435 8, 327) ... 7,112 

Conti page 444 Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Spee. Spain. 
¢ immed from . ) Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520, Italy. 71-25 lir 


Bank return shows bankers’ deposits at the relatively high 
level of £164,395,000, an increase of £10,181,000 on the week. 
An increase of £8,231,000 in Government securities is the main 
counterpart to this expansion in bank cash, and probably 
reflects the special assistance given to the market in the earlier 
part of the week. It is reported in the market that yet another 
discount house, Messrs. Allen, Harvey & Ross, are about to 
increase their capital. 


MONEY RATES, + - rth” following rates remained unchanged between 
Sept. 17th and Sept. 23rd 


Bank rate, 2% arena from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Bills 60 day ‘1a %- 3 months, 14%; 
- Treasury Bills: 2 months, 

money, 1-14% (Sept. 20—23, 1-14% 
rates $%. Discount deposit at call ¥%; 


Discount rates: Bank 
4 months, 14-14%; 6 months 
“14% ; 3 months, -14%. Day-to-day 
Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit 
at notice 3%. 


—_ Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 


unchan between Sept. 17th and Sept. 23rd. (Figures in brackets are par 
of exchange.) 


United States. $ (4. 863) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. 
$ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs a it) 
17-30-40. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West 
et 4 +11) 7-58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) e *80-100 -20; mail a 
99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83 -64% cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 











Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between | Sept. 17th 
and Sept. 23rd: 


Piastres : (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 173-1844. 

pega’ Congo. Francs 1764-3. China. National $3-3%. Iran. Ri. 128-150. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine 
special account is 16-03 pesos. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one- month have remained unchanged a: 
follows: United States. } cent pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 





























Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept 
New York on 13 16 17 18 20 21 
Cables :— Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
ERT 4024§ | 40235 | 4023§ | 4028§ | 4029§ | 40238 
acetate 90-180 | 90-125 | 90-180 | 90-180 | 90-250 | 90-250 
SE 25 ccaccanwas cod 1-90 | 31-90 | 31-80 | 31-25 | 31-00t | 31-00t 
i ccssaskaneueecs 25 -00* | 25-00" | 25-00* | 25-04" | 25-04% | 25-04* 
iene eg ane lta 5-15 | 5-15 | 5-15 | 5-15 | 5-15 | 5:15 
ia aetna raat 4-10 | 4:10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 | 4-10 
* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate.  §Bid. tf Offered. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


September 25, 1943 


THE ECONOMIST 
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~ 
RAHRAOSTRENSSHAS 


Iron, Coal and Steel 
Babcock & Wilcox {1 ... 
Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1 
Brown (John) Ord. 10/- . 
Colvilles Ord. £1........ 
Dorman Long Ord. £1... 
Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1 . 
Hadfields Ord. 10/- ..... 
Staveley Coal Ord. £1... 
Stewarts and Lloyds £1. . 
Swan, Hunter Ord. £1... 
Thomas(Richard) Ord.6/8 
United Steel Ord. £1.... 
Vickers Ord. 10/- 

Textiles 
Bradford Dyers Ord. {1 . 








British Celanese Ord. 10/- 
Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1... 
Courtaulds Ord. {1 ..... 
Fine Cotton Spinners {1. 
Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1.. 
Electrical Manufactg. 
Callenders Cable, &c. {1 . 
Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/—.. 
English Electric Ord. £1. 














oc 


General Electric Ord. £1. 
Gas and Electricity 

County of London £1.... 
Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1 
North-East Electric {1 . . 
Scottish Power Ord. £1. . 
Yorkshire Electric £1 ... 
Motor and Aircraft 

Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... 
Birmingham S.A. {1 .... 
Bristol Aeroplane 10/-.. . 
Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/- 
Ford Motors Ord. £1 .... 
Hawker Siddeley 5/-.... 
Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1.. 
Morris Motors 5/- Ord. .. 
Rolls-Royce Ord. {1 .... 

Shipping 
Cunard Ord. £1......... 
Furness, Withy Ord. £1. . 
La a” a ie 
Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1 
Union Castle Ord. £1.... 
Tea and Rubber 

Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1... 
Anglo-Dutch of Java £1. 
Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 ... 
London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. 























Rubber Pltns. Trust £1.. 
United Serdang Rbr. 2/-. 
Oil 


Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 .. 
Burmah Oil Ord. £1..... 
Shell Transport Ord. £1 . 
Trinidad Leaseholds £1. . 
Miscellaneous 

Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1 
Barker (John) Ord. £1 .. 
Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/-— 
British Aluminium 1... 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1. 
British Oxygen Ord. £1. 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. .. 
Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1..... 
Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 . 
Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- .. 
Gestetner (D.) 5/- 
Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1 
Imperial Chemical Ord. £1 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1 
International Nickel n.p. 
Lever & Unilever Ord. £1 
London Brick Ord. £1... 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-. 
Murex £2 Ord. ......... 
Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 
Spillers Ord. £1 
Tate and Lyle Ord. £1... 
Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 
Tube Investments Ord. {1 
Turner & Newall Ord. £1 
United Molasses Ord. 6/8 
Woolworth Ord. 5/— .... 


Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/- 
Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 . 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1.. 
De Beers (Def.) £24..... 
Randfontein Ord. £1.... 
Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1.. 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/— . 
Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. .. 



































Ww. Witwatersrand 10/— : 





. (p) Yield 24% basis. (s) Yield basis 13/4%. 





: J Prices, Price, Yield, Prices, 
Prices, Year 1943 : Sept. Sept. Year 1943 
Year 1942 Jan. 1 toSept. 21 Name of Security 21, 21, _||Jan. 1 to Sept. 21 a 
“High | Low || High | Low 1943 1943 High | Low || (a) (d) 
1 | % 
| 
British Funds £ s. ¢. 51/9 46/73 4a 
81 83, 78 Consols 2%........... 783 |}3 3 6\| S7/- 49/3 11} 6 
se 1093 iit 10st Consols 4% (after 1957). 110} 3.13 Of|| 31/7})| 27/6 t3$a 
100 9 1008 1004 ||Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 100 119 9f}} 26/- 23/- 3a 
101 9 ' 1024 | 1004 ||Conv. 24% 1944-49... 101? | 2 9 2f)) 29/- 21/73 | Nilc 
1034 | 101% 104 1024 ||Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 103 2-5 O} 35/48] 30/- 4a 
1088 | 105¢ 107 10344 (Conv. 34% (after 1961).. 1044 | 3 7 Of|| 35/9 30/6 15 b 
105g | 103 10444 | 102$ ||Conv. 5% 1944-64...... 104 1 4 4]) 54/- 49/- t2ha 
§ 934 Q7¥s | Q5yzy ||Funding 24% 1956-61... 954 | 216 91}) 54/7}! 50/- 12} ¢ 
lol%& | 98 101} 997 ||/Funding 2?% 1952-57... 100 215 91} 39/103] 34/6 6 
102} 99 1024 99% ||Funding 3% 1959-69.... 99 3.0 3] 11/6 8/3 5 ¢ 
116% | 11 115% | 112g ||Funding 4% 1960-90.... 114 219 9/|| 27/43) 24/44 536 
102 1024 / 100%} ||Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48. . 101 2 2 Oj} 20/108) 17/103 6 b 
103 | 100% 102$ | 100 Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... 101 219 0 ; 
101$ 1024 | 1014 ||War Bonds 23% 1945-47 102} | 119 614) 22/9 14/3 Nil ¢ 
101 H 102% + 100% ||War Bonds 24% 1946-48 102 116 21|| 36/3 15/9 Nile 
101% | 100 101g 998 ||Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65 100} | 3 0 O || 49/103) 41/3 5 b 
115g | 112% 15 112g ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 113 3.0 Wj 6/ - 45/- 5 b 
103 100 1037 | 100% ||War Loan 3% 1955-59.. 1003 | 218 6 || .24/- 15/3 3 ¢ 
106§ | 103% 1064 | 103% ||War Loan 3}% aft. 1952. 104 | 3 7 2f|) 37/9 | 31/- The 
97 958 98%. 93 Local Loans 3%........ | 93% 13 4 0 
101 984 100 |) 97§ ||Redemption 3% 1986-96 98 3 1 7 {101/103} 76/3 5a 
102 101 102 101 Austria 3% 1933-53.... 101 217 8 || 26/7$| 24/9 1236 
| Dom. & Col. Govts. j 50/14} 44/6 10 ¢ 
102 101 102% | 101 Australia 5% 1945-75... 102 4 4 0]] 91/6 85/- 17h c 
103 | 100 1044 | 102 New Zealand 5% 1946.. 104 314 0 
lll | 106% 1124 | 110 Nigeria 5% 1950-60...... lll 3 4 5]) 43/3 7/- 3a 
) penieanee tx * 546 56 1063 214 0 og we 4 b 
105 08 105 irmingham 5% 1946- } — 
7 ost oBf oat knits WAGs 60:65 s:.6:0:5.00:¢ 93 3 4 64] 42/- 37/3 530 
100 98 1004 993 ||Liverpool 3% 1954-64... 99s | 3 0 8] 42/9 39/3 5 b 
106 1044 1064 | 104 Middlesex 34% 1957-62. 104 3 210 } 
ct Shoe Ste Bae 101} |} 4 8 8 aio wt - ; 
97 102 99 gentine 44% Stg.*Bds. h — c 
- sat 684 cot Brazil 5% Funding 1914. 645 | 317, 6p] 15/3 *} 12/- 6 b 
35 234 364 30 Chile 6% (1929)........ 32 5 4 Inj 19/6 16/3 t8 ¢ 
103} 76 106 100 Egypt Unified 4%...... 101 3.19 3 || 35/104) 30/- 6c 
92$ 70} 974 88 Spanieh 45; SEE = : et " 19/ Hy a a b 
3 76 56 panish 4%..........0. | a 
” ' , /6 37/6 || 10 a 
; : as 111/3 98/14 || 20 ¢ 
a 3 Last two — 7 
Year ivi 1 / Sep Sept. |} 23/103] 18) Nilc 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 21 Dividends Name of Security 21, 21. 26/- by os Git 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) | | 1943. | 1943 34/6 30/3 6 
% % Railways | £ s. d 24/9 22/13 6 
15 9k Nilc| Nilc||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. | 15; | Nil 19/73 | 16/73 5 ¢ 
$18 $13% Nilc| Nilc|\Can. Pacific Com. $25... $16 Nil : 
65: 574 23 b 2a ||Great Western Ord. Stk. . | 59} Til $9 11/43 7/6 4c 
120 ‘| 108} 246 24 a||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 109 411 9 18/13 12/- 2c 
66 574 2b 2 a|\L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. ..|; 594 |614 6 8/6 31/6 2ha 
eat 28 2c 24 c |\L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... 314 718 9 2/5 1/6 6 b 
664 58 2b 2 a\\L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923... 593 | 614 6 || 20/9 | 14/103 3 ¢ 
72 53 13d 1} @ ||London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 70 | 4 5 Qf] 2/23 1/4 9 ¢ 
262 20% lic 1} c ||Southern Def. Stock ... 24 | 7 510 
80 72t 236 23a ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. . 76 611 7 ie 78/1 Ap 
Banks and Discount 84/03 as #2ha 
81/6 73/6 10 b 7h @ ||Alexanders £2, £1 pd. ... 79/6 | 4 8 95/74 | 72/6 10 b 
7 5§ 346 24 @ ||Bank of Australasia £5. . 6g | 414 
383; 366} 6a 6 6||Bank of England Stock. . 3695 | 3 5 68/43 | 55/- ha 
£42% | £38 Tk e (t) ||Bank of Montreal $100. . £39 3 9 68/6 55/- 10 c 
33/- 29/- 3}$a 33 b ||Bank of New Zealand £1 30/- | 4 0 44/3 38/4} 24 ¢ 
19/9 | 72/6 7b 7 a|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1... 74/- '315 50/6 47/- 76 
10# 72 236 24a |\Chartered of India £5... 9§ } 210 111/3 96/3 ||t14;% ¢ 
83 £623 Nila| Nil 6 ||Hongkong and S. $125.. £803 Nil 81/- 70/6 gb 
60/74 | 56/3 6 b 6 a|iLloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid .. 59/- | 4 1 15 rr 
93/3 | 84/6 8 b 8 a||Midland £1, fully paid... 88/6 | 3.12 136/103] 117/6 15 b 
6§ 6 5 b 5 a|\|Nat. Dis. £23, fully paid 6} 4 0 40/44 | 32/6 ac 
75/— | 70/6 74 b 7k a ||Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid... 73/- | 4 2 28/6 20/14 nee 
484 | 462 84a 8} b ||Royal Bank of Scotland. 483 3 10 34/6 28/3 12} b 
55/- | 49/1 646|  3$a||Union Discount {1...... 54/- | 3 14 77/6 | 62/6 es 
91/3 85/- 96 9 a||Westminster £4, £1 paid. 88/—- | 4 1 39/9 31/- SB 
Insurance ; 7# Tf; || $10 b 
274 23 40 aj 50 b/|Alliance £1, fully paid... 263 3 :% $524 | $443 || $2.00c 
134 1l 4/6a| 6/—6 ||Atlas £5, £1} paid,..... 13t | 3.19 38/3 33/- 5 ¢ 
108/9 | 96/3 20 a} 20 b\\Gen. Accdt. £1, 1276 pd. 106/3 | 3 10 64/74 | 51/9 10 ¢ 
29} 25% 10/-a} 10/—b)\Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd.|! 29 2 6 60/69 | 44/73 15 a 
13% | 12} $20 6| +1744 ||Pearl £1, fully paid ..... 12) 219 110/74 100/- 1246 
15§ 144 6/-a| 6/-6||Pheenix £1, fully paid... 15} 3 16 /9 30/- 2a 
234 20$ |/158,% c| $588 c||/Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 22 212 68/9 63/14 123 6 
on | 8 11° a| 19 6 ||Royal Exchange fi..... 9.13 4 72/- | 66/6 || 10 6 
Oe | = 8h 3/3a| 3/36 )||Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... 9 3 10 40/44 | 30/- 10 ¢ 
6 | OSH 9h a 9% 5 ||Sun Life £1, fully paid... 6 218 peg = a ; 
| Investment Trusts 33/9 ele Tha 
229 | 188% 6 b| 4 a|\Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock 227) 4 710 60/6 52/9 30 
224 | 180 4a 7 6 \|\Investment Trst. Def. Stk. 221: 419 4 
207 1694 3a 7 6\\Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk,. 203 418 3 60/- | 47/6 35 
221 197} 4a 6 b||U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock 220 410 9 7/- 4/9 |\(i) 6 
Breweries, &c. 60/74 | 40/3 10 
164/6 | 157/— |! ¢15 b| +5 a'|Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.... 163/9 | 2 8 9+} 22% 10% || 40 
80/- | 67/6 10 b 5 a \Courage & Co. Ord. f1... 79/6 | 316 0O}| 37/6 31/3 93 b 
90/3 82/- 6}a| 10 5b |Distillers Co. Ord. f1.... 90/- 312 0 88 63 3§-e 
125/3 | 116/3 11 a|{ 18 6)|Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1) 123/6 | 414 0 15/3 | 13/- 5a 
100/9 | 94/- 153 b 7 a|'Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1... 99/3 | 410 9 6% St 50 6 
95/- | 88/6 13 6; 8a [Mitchells & Butlers £1.. ‘| 94/9 | 4 8 3 8% Ts 2/6a 
82/- | 74/9 4 4 14 b'Watney Combe Def. {1..' 7 77/9 ' 412 | 114 55 Nil  m. : 
(a) Interim div. (b) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Includes 24% not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (7) Annas per share. 
(j) Yield to end 1960. (k) Based on red. at par 1946. (mn). Yield 1.67% basis. (0) Yield basis 30% 
} Gross Receipts Aggregaté Gross 1. Railroads 14 
: 3 | > | for Week ay ene ee _Receipts Atlantic Coast. 27§ 
Name na Ending |-—~—— Can. Pacific... 9} 
| > | 1941 + or — | + or — Gt. Nthn. Pf... 265 
N.Y. Cent..... 16% 
sii ; : e = | ee | re ’ esgic Pennsylvania . . rt 
n jouthern...... 
B.A. and Pacific ....| 12 | Sept. 18| $1,640,000 4. 90,000 | 15,877,000 |— _ 651,000 Sout 
B.A. Gt. Southern. . .| 12 | “~ 4 $408,000 |+ 23,000 | 26,859,000 |+ 2,187,000 2. Utiliti 7 
B.A. Western....... | 12} ,, 18] ¢ 885,000 |+ 26,000 | 9,163,000 |— 370,000 . re etc. 553 
Canadian Pacific....| 38 | ,, 14] $5,992,000 |+ 642,000 |201,509,000 | + 26,691,000 — i y Tei 14 
Central Argentine...| 12. ,, 18! $2,324,350 4 160,300 | 24,525,900 \+ 515,250 08 ight el. alg 
San Paulo (Brazil). ..| 37 » 12) £46,404 + 11,375 | 1,556,166 |+ 208,833 a we Toll STE 
U. Rlys. of Havana. .| 12} , 18] £49,644 [+ 14,713 567,591 |+ 116,109 Sth Cal, Ed. me 23} 
ieee W. Union Tel. . 35} 
* 10 days’ receipts. ¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 























Close Close 


Am. Viscose... 46} 494 
Anaconda..... 254 26 

Beth. Steel.... 57% 604 
Co ee 274 27k 
Celanese of A... 36% 37% 
Chrysler ...... 804 82% 


| Distillers-Seag.. 28} 29% 
Eastman Kdk... 157 162 


Gen. Elec... ... 37} 38% 
Gen. Motors... 513 53} 
Inland Steel... 73 174 
Int. Harvest... 674 71 


Int. Nickel.... 303 3503 
* Ex. di 
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NEW YORK PRICES 


Close Close | : ; ’ 

Sept. Sept. | 3. Commercial Sept. Sept. 
| and Industrial. 14 21 

Am. Smelting.. 38}? 41 
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INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges: London 


‘* FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 





| . 
Total | | Security Indices 














5 Corres. m 
1943 ~~ ee 
List. : 1942 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
- ; shares* Int.+ 
' 

OS eee es 5,260 | 3,821 105 -2 | 133 -2 
| Se 5,550 3,735 105-3 133-2 
SS ee 7,124 | 4,311 105 -4 | 133 -2 
Se 6,201 \ 3,695 105 -4 4 133 -2 
, 6,194 { 240 105 -4 H 133 -2 

1 | | 





* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 105-5 
(Sept. 13) ; lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22) ; 


lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). 
New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 





























or, Sept. Sept. Sept. 
Low |. High 1, 8, 15, 
Jan. | July 1943 1943 1943 
Fas 6 | 13 
37 Industrials ........ 61-1 103-5 96 -6 96 °3 97 -2 
DE sb essisusneees 72-6 99-9 91-3 88 -6 91-3 
40 Utilities........... 67-9 89 -6a 87 -2 87 -4 86 -9 
419 Stocks ........... 78 °5 100-9 94-8 94-5 95 -2 
Av. yield %*.:....... 5 -36 4-35 4-68 4-70 4-65 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 


September 25, 1943 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 ComMMON STOCKS 





| | ' 
' Average | Transactions Average | Transactions 


. 1943 
Sept. 9... 117-8 1,092,000 Sept. 13... 117-8 506,000 
oe 118 -0 760,000 |» 14... 117-1 439,000 
oe | es 117-8 


296,000} » 45... 117°8 596,000 
| jae. 


1943: High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). + Two-hour session. 





Capital Issues | 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 25, 1943 Capital versions Money 
‘ £ 
To Shareholders only ............. 350,000 — 475,000 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 445. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
| ee ety ee eee Te eee er 1,297,376,688 1,277,748,615 
ES vi xakwaxsnuwees eeheseunbh saves soeeennen es 1,131,216,575 —1,116,495,827 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. 


ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
: P, 


‘ ‘ £ f 
1943. ... 1,274,524,095 2,585,843 638,677 | 1,266,735,022 2,127,701 8,885,892 
1942.... 1,116,091,365 349,272 55,190 | 1,109,547,891 930,742 6,017,194 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to September 14, 1943, only, 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - = £3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
— facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay toes } Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi {| British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala ’ . 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ove ois Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... ...  £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND .... co £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £81,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED  - - £147,000,000 
(1942 Accounts) 














Company requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. Write Box 119, THe Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 





THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
though in short supply can s¢#z/l be purchased daily up and down 
the country. Should any difficulty arise write to the Publisher 
at 20, Bishopsgate, E.C.2, and he will guarantee to supply you. 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - = = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Acting Chief Manager:A. Morse. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 











COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agenctes 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 

Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,900 Agencies at 

Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1942—General Bank Balances ... «+» £181,729,589 
@avings Bank Balances ... ees 164,619,569 
Note Issue Department ... eos 191,950,542 


Rural Credits Department * 2,421,174 
Other Items ... ove ae «. 20,380,871 
£481,101,745 





A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 














MIDLAND ELECTRIC GORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER BOOKS of 
the Company will be closed from the 1st to 15th October, 1943, both 
dates inclusive, for the preparation of Preference and Ordinary 
Share dividend warrants. 

Warrants will be posted on October 14th. 

: By Order of the Board, 

W. CATER, Secretary. 

Toll End Road, Tipton. 

9th September, 1943. 





Large industrial organisation has vacancies in its Office 
Administration Department for assistants aged 25 to 40 
possessing suitable training and experience. Applications are 
particularly invited from qualified accountants. Only me! 
who have been discharged from the forces or who are not liable 
for military service on health grounds will be considered, and 
all must be prepared to work in any part of this country. 
Liberal starting salary, based on experience and qualifications 
and excellent prospects for advancement.—Write, giving full 


details, to Box No. 353, c/o. Dawsons, 31, Craven >t. 


London, W.C.2. 
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